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marks the second stage in natural science. But 
who shall be the science man of the third period ? 
When we find bim he will solve for us the rela- 
tion of mind to soul, 

P.—Would you say that the faculty of gener- 
alization was the best evidence of genius? 

E.—Certainly there can be no genius without 
that faculty, as there can also be none without im- 
agination. 

T.—But what do we mean by generalization? 
How much genius, for instance, is involved in 
forming the classification of botany ? 

£.—The natural system is a true generali- 
zation. The system of Linnwus was not one. 
Jussieu’s is, however. - 

7.—If by generalization we mean no more 
than seeing a common law, yes; but was not 
Newton’s power far higher than this ? 

£.—When Newton sees the apple fall, he sees 
not only that but also that the moon is but anoth- 
er apple, only larger; the boy who sees the 
fall, sees only the apple, and wonders who will 
get it? 

P.—But was not Newton’s discovery owing to 
his profound mathematical and scientific know!l- 
edge? 

M.—No. Newton made the discovery without 
mathematics. He only verified it by mathemat- 
ics after it was made. But was not Goethe’s gen- 
ius one of the third stage, Jussieu’s one of the 
second, while Linn zus’s was of the first? 
T.—We often use the word ‘“‘generalization’”’ as 
identical with ‘‘abstraction,” and if it applies only 
to that it does not involve genius. But when 
from a single truth we seize an a priori law, then 
we do show genius. 

M.—Goethe calls such facts “urphinomen,” 
primitive facts, and Jays great stress upon them. 
T.—What is the function of culture,—to create 
inspiration, or to remove hindrances, so that the 
spirit may have full development? Culture,— 
is it not to free us from bridles, so that we ride 
without bits or even saddle? 

P.—But all these things must be determined 
, by the relation which the mind or spirit holds to 
| the senses. ‘Till that is settled we know nothing. 
, [f this internal somewhat makes us at its will, 
‘ then we are not responsible. 

X.—We never, however, hold the body respon- 
sible, do we? 

P.—Still I say that that knowledge must be 
-he corner-stone of all philosophical discussion, 
, nd till ie is determined nothing is determined. 

4f.—That is the corner-stone of the correlation 
af forces, rather. 

E.—I have been to-day much interested in the 
“ dlustrations of the Hegelian philosophy. What 
harp in your window, and it will admit you to would that say to the question of how the mind 
many asecret. Thirdly, believe in the morning. ‘affects the body? 

Do not let anything disturb your solitude. In | .—Mind is limited by matter, but matter is 
sunmmer I seek a country inn, in winter a city ; gain limited by mind. Mind expresses itself 
hotel, fer there all the circumstances of life are .:n matter, and matter again expresses itself in 
of no moment, and one commands an astronomical mind; so mind is simply reflected through mat- 
leisure. We must regard trifles, for the machine | :er into itself, returns into itself, and gives us self- 
with which we are tu work is of the greatest del- ‘relation. 

icacy, and a breath will disturb it. We must be , J4.—As to the correlation of forces, the whole 
warm, for no thought can flow when the mercury {theory moves in a circle, and so all forces go 
is below a certain point. Being forced to use a | lowntogether. They start out, one force, as heat, 
steel-pen utterly destroys for some freedom of | vorrelating another, as electricity, and that anoth- 
thought. Certain localities, mountains, the woods, jer, and soon. We must have a complete circle 
the sea-shore, are excitants and tonics. I name, jof correlating forces if we begin. For a force is 
fourth, new poetry as anexcitant andtonic. And jthe restoration of equilibrium, and correlation of 
by this I mean old poetry which is new to you. forces says the restoration of one equilbrium de- 
Sometimes even single words, used in a new .stroys another equal to it; hence, before there 
sense, flash a wonderful light through the mind. | was any movement there was algeady an equipose 
Conversation with a chosen friend has singular of equilibriums, and how was movement possible ? 
productive power. Because one speaks well, the D.—A clearer illustration of my meaning may 
other speaks better, and each excites the other to periaps be this: ‘The forty-seventh proposition 
new inspiration. But newspapers, politics, nov- of Euclid was true from all eternity. But when 
els,—French novels,—hinder rather than help. the discoverer expressed it, then first it came to 
We may read Milton, Chaucer, and—in your ear -ongciousness. So we have mind here, expres- 
—Ossian. Only the newest knowledge is good sing itself in form, and form translating itself into 
for inspiration. self-consciousness. So we have thouglit standing 

After all. we cannot tell why or how it comes petween mind and mind, as the written letter of 
and goes, this inspiration. Something strikes the the proposition stands as mediator, as it were, 
electric chain with which we are all darkly bound, petween the thought which came before and the 
and the current answers. Poppy-leaves are thought which came after. 
strewn wherever generalizations have been made, M.—Mind assimilates the object in knowing it, 
so that it is almost impossible to remember what : but the object must be a product of mind, or it 
circumstances called up the generalizing power. | eoyld not assimilate it. 

On this point of inspiration statistics would be T.—We are by the company of that innermost 
very desirable. To some here present this is | other dissolved to universal mind, brought back 
not so much an empirical science as tome. Can j ¢o unity, or one-ness. ‘There is no dualism of 
they not give us their results obtained from the | mind and matter. Matter is one with mind. It 
yet only in so far as we see it we share its lite nae e ier rs P ‘ is the letter of the spirit. Only as we think Euclid 
aud sovereignty. In perception we have the as- |‘ M.—Is this inspiration as much a question of does it cease to be form and become thought 
similation of the seer to the thing seen. Every semcperament tex & Fisto ax For 6 peer iain. In recognizing truth we are one with it 
perception is a generalization. And every gen- £.—Dr. Johnson says any man may work at any in essential substance, though divided in space 
eralized statement is poetized by being made per- time if he sets himself doggedly toit. And Ihave {and time. The universe is one and not two, and 
sonal. One man excels another by detecting more always thought that this word ‘‘doggedly”” was | here all difficulty vanishes. 
clearly the laws of things. The Egyptians could eee eee er ee et eee #.—More ideally, Isay. Here are myself and 
ont measure their pyramids, but Thales came and {to correct ore remark; for, of course, it atonce de- | the abyss. Of those two things I am conscious. 
pgs : ROL ; stroys all idea of inspiration. I do not ignore what we call the senses. I have 
sales de be sient wah a sgh M.—In our sae and base ad the er poets | no scieis eaibdle the correctness of their re- 
‘ é ., ,,| alluded to, we are independent of time and space. ; 
at ty angsty Sn ANP P/HA” Sa nee ot EaONE WT Welln eae marae cise oarere a 
rn ee eke aie te” en |ef var tinea and hasnt down shine | ring fiat te laren Go. do 2 
: . |after him, or kic it away, he it always, : y init. 
hres of ha ee whats wayne tary hearer tw Rome "arsenate een aa 
ma idiae ge erie Hh hg | Sometimes we are long without the desired influ- the objects of nature and other objects ; the products 
og : re “lence, but when we please we can create it. ae al ; : 
pe its yon er of refraction ‘i ‘ons ans are bed es ee ee ee »bjects as far as they relate to the mind’s working 
ever deemed it combustible. Newtel knowing joa spr Lawn ee qt: SE pat man int «forest alone, with 
me __|Fevere his thoughts finds every morning anew  jothing but the objects of nature to consider, he 
por it ee seca zr one waiting for him. Something new comes ev- aoe asavage. But set him to work on the 
diamond weald rellings and cade ahs Newton the ery day. : , 4 : -esults of human thought, he develops continuual. 
result of experiment showed that it was only lam a ee 'y. Tfwecanthoronghly disssive the thoughts of 
black : Pius Se It is — eon cvokgd edu- reat thinker we are as strong as he. 
REE Te ee . | cation. e mind assimilates itself to object T.—But should not a greater victory be claimed 
a See Bos a gE Se ei sought. Kant says that mind translates the ob- ‘ tor the first ae nem gaa =f 
tinual access to his source of thought. There are eee i -Untoabendiy; bat no greater celtare re 
really few thoughts. If we same the sayings | a ° -_ the one he knew before. This is — .ults. In studying works of art we may be pas- 
ay ; é | self-determination. . sive; anc who made the work of art i 
of Racen, f Colechige, mena hein ware secus- } E.—It would be well if we could have a scale pro oa ei in saistidattne sidiosiuhe i natin 
We cannot dissolve the truth and be passive. In 


tumed to -segaré' ae gre: tinker, we Sad, On | for measuring minds as a boy is measured every 
40 doing we ascend to the plane of him who has 
thought it before, and stand by his side. 


careful study, that they have added scarcely one | 
T.—But man in a state of nature is on the road 


thought and subdue them to our will? Every 
youth should know this so that he may prophesy. 
We sometimes hear young persons speak of the 
rush of thoughts which almost overpower them. 
They feel as if their heads would burst; but we 
need not be anxious for them. It is all a false 
alarm. A real rush of thoughts would be prosper- 
ity, and that prosperity we fain would have; but 
the muse is coy and capricious; and to gain her 
services we must humor the mind in every way, 
and not harness it. ‘ 

Pindar says, ‘‘Neither by sea nor land shalt 
thou find a way to the Hyperboreans, but through 
the air.” Few though they may be, those are 
happy hours in which the oracle speaks, when we 
clearly perceive truth. We cannot tame thought, 
but it firesus. Weare so weak thata new thouglit 
is like a god to us. Nor does any thought stand 
alone, for as everything is in a series so are 
thoughts. They lead and follow one another- 
They raise us to themselves; they add wings and 
eyes to the mind. And gradually we get used to 
them, and can determine and recognize them. 
This waiting for and recognizing of thought 
brings a certain kind of peculiarity into the being. 
Aristotle says, ‘‘No great genius is ever without a 
degree of madness.” 

The effect of a new thought upon an idle mind is 
like that produced on a cube of iron by bringing it 
into the circuit ofa strong magneticcurrent. From 
animpassive mass it instantly becomes instinct with 
life, and adheres to all others that may be near it. 
A mighty thought comes sailing on silent wings. ‘ 
and fills us with its virtue, and sets us up like Atlas, 
and we uphold the world. But this is only at 
rare intervals and in such insecurity of position; 
life is like a thunder-storm, where one moment all 
things, even the most remote, are cléar and dis- 
tinct, and the next we cannot see even the near- 
est. How shall we learn to control our moods? 
‘If some intellectual Franklin could teach us how 
to draw the electricity from the clouds! Are our 
moods under our control? 

How many sources of inspiration can we num- 
ber? I celebrate health asthe first muse, and sleep 
as the condition of health. Life, for short periods, 
is sometimes despair ; but we sleep and wake hope- 
ful, and, in the glow of our waking, ‘white 
thoughts stand luminous and firm like statues in 
the sun.’’ Ae we have diurnal, so we have secular 
currents. Sometimes there are long periods of | 
passivity, and then the faculties revive again. 
Niebuhr lost for years his power of interpreting 
history, and then recovered it. A second source 
of inspiration is solitary converse with nature. 
The spring days, the summer dawns, speak of 
truth. Are you poetical? Place an olian 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Shall it Never Be? 


I asked the stars in the gloomy sky, 
Shall it never and never be? 

But the proud, cold stars made no reply, 
And could not answer me. 

I asked in the woods the grand old trees, 
Shall it never and never be? 

They shook their stately heads in the breeze, 
And could not answer me. 

I asked the river sweeping and bold, 
Shall it never and neyer be? 

And the waves unceasing onward rolled, 
And could not answer me. 

I asked my sorrowful heart in vain, 
Shall it never and never be? 

That only throbbed with passionate pain, 


And could not answer me. 





England. 
ne VS 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH BY WM. &. ARMSTRONG. 


Among the nations one that sat alone 

A thousand years amid the sobbing sea, 

And piled about the glories of a throne 

Men's griefs to monumental misery,— 

That deemed her bark of proud, imperious power 
Might glide between the stormy years of fate, 
Avoiding still the madness of that hour 

When man doth leap to empire o’er his hate,— 
That hears, at ldst, the people’s mighty tread, 
The gathered sound of stifled centuries, 

Break with awful thunders overhead ,— 

That feels the earth beneath her island sky 
Beat with a pulse as from the nether seas— 
Her mossgrown castles shaken with the cry, 
The scorn, the rage, the might of liberty! 





Mr. Emerson in St. Louis. 
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“INSPIBATION’’ ILLUSTRATED AND EXAMINED. 





I give you below an imperfect abstract of Emer- 
son’s lecture here before the Philosophical Socie- 
ty, and some fragments of the conversation which 
followed, merely premising that the letters denot- 
ing the speakers are not to be taken as the initials 
of their names, with the exception of ‘E.,” 
which stands for Emerson. The conversation is 
not a whole and pertect thing in itself, so much as 
a collection of thou,lts and ideas which were 
thrown out by the different speakers, and which 
are mostly valuable for their suggestivencss. 
‘The subject of the lecture was ‘‘Inspiration.”’ 


It is always safe for one to keep to }-ersonali- 
ties. If he starts to develop a theory of the uni- 
verse Nature trips him up; but when he speaks 
of his own experience he is irrefutable. ‘The 
stream of our thought is like that of a river in its 
flowing, and as every river makes for itself its 
own valley and its own banks, so this river of 
thought its valley, its banks, and its observer, too. 

The science of mind progresses slowly and has 
not gone far. How much of it do we really hold? 
This we know, that a man’s possessions are con- 
tained in the habitual outbreak which he casts on 
surrounding objects. What he habitually gains 
from them shows us what he is, what he has. It 
secs that there is something in us that knows 
more than we ourselves, and in doubt we ask, 
“Who is whot Which is myself?’ This other 
is a sort of dumb lite in life, a simple wisdom be- 
yond all acquired wisdom, a something not 
learned. It speaks, saying ‘“‘Aye’’ or ‘“No’’ to 
every proposition, and these words are more mu- 
sical than all eloquence. To it all things are al- 
ready well known, and, as knowing things in their 
essence, it judges not by quantity but by quality. 
1¢ does not put forth organs, but rests in presence. 
It does not show objects, but the way to them. 
Every once in a while, through its power, an idea 
comes to light whose validity all acknowledge. 
What is this mysterious being? No one has de- 
scribed it. We call it instinct, and when it is ex- 
cited it is inspiration. It is the secret of the 
world, and opens to each soul as itis obeyed; and 
so, and only so, all contradictions are reconciled. 

The senses, the servants, know no more of the 
mind, the master, to whom they minister, than the 
granite hills know of the saltsea. The essence 
of things is not new; our seeing itis not. And 














i | year, and his height marked on the wall, so that 

really new thought to the previous stock of the lic cine tne wth. We should then 
1c ‘ . - a * os . . = * es - 7 : : 24 

eae 1. When wo ge astunder the aldnight sky ’; learn to measure progress by intellectual growth. 

it seems to us that the stars are numberless, but tT ccene see only dillerenens: Others. mots intel: 


one deliberately makes the effort he will find them tectual, see identity. The perception of identity 
— piceepipeatelis thousand or une only. comes slowly, and is of later growth. And this 
. = prey See Seep: Considering | 4: stinction between men would serve as a test of 
any petiod celebrated for its intellectual brilliancy, | dicio-vei tive control of their ficulties. Some 
we shall find but few really new ideas. Even in men’s faculties drive them. An cloquent preacher 
this perioditisso. Theories are few; intellectual ean PRESEN guide his } but they al- 
moods are rare. It is as with the heavens again. este Sie 
At the Cambridge Observatory there is aa | a wists pirate cence 
: 4 measures power of men. How many men 
one night ina month favorable to observations: have thoughts on a high plane but can’t formu” 
and Herschel says that in England there are not ates tieee ie: mental akhe iM 
more than ome hundred hours ina year, the cli- | 2 ne Tees tuncgalh Se OO 
mate of England being less favorable. So we nies etsmrennibenn... tek ican Hien ag 
have few days and hours, which are really favor- ours, and in what relation does mind staad to the 
ble to mental occupation. It ie mot only auab- 8. Whence is inspiration ? 
sence of outward disturbance that is necessary. | ; — ian 
Such guards are good, but they are not all. We’! M.—All first knowing is sensuous. We know 
cannot go straight towards our great problem for | things _— nie woe peeiesbe 
. . r . . nate- } identity relations. a 
sem SE ee Sn, | tpecalative knowing, in _ both difference 
word, it would solve us.as well, and we should be } #24 identity areperveived! - 
liberated inte the universe, 4.—I accept the third stage. Your second 
We must therefore practise economy of our} brings up the old story of Xenophanes, who saw 
best moods. Where ahall we buy power! Money | everywhere the ope and the all, and who desired 
is only the second, not the frat. Rarey, by his se-| to die that he might escape from the ever-present 
cret, tamed the wildest horse; but where shall we | identity. 


ture. 
will dissolve man into herself. 


1ature, for it is evident he is out of it? 

M.—True, and that took millenniums; but now 
we do not want to waste time any more by mak- 
ng man go through all the slow processes of 
-merging by that way. Let him take the more 
lirect road, which is that of education through 
spirit. 

P.—What was the state of our first parents? 
Were they savage or cultivated! Do we know 
chat? 

D.—Generalization is the nearest approach to 
the universal, but it must come from a knowledge 
of particulars, The teadeacy has been towards 

. @paration; in religion the right of private judg- 
. ment; in goverument self-control; in science the 





“we must redict from our present condition #0 that 


| 


: ithe president’s desk that that functionary may 
T.—How, then, did he get out of a state of | ddress remarks to the speaker without being 


losing of individuality. This was so in govern- 
ment from the patriarchal or from the earlier indi- 
vidualism to absolute monarehy. Then revolution 
against this went over to the idea of the individ- 
ual again. In religion it was the same. We had 
arrived at a vast central despotism. The reforma- 
tion came, and the idea of centralization went over. 
Science offers us still another parallel. It studies 
the individual as isolated. Oxygen, as a separate 
individual, has an affinity for hydrogen, another 
separate individual. Each cell in the animal 
frame has a separate and distinct life. But sci- 
ence must go Yack to the universal, and this tea- 
dency we see in this age, which is an epoch in 
every respect. 

X.—What do we say of attention? 

M.—The idiot has no power of attention. The 
image of a bee flying before him is seen, but is as 
quickly effaced by the image of the butterfly 

which comes next. Now in attention the will 
comes in with: “Stop, ye senses! I am master 
here, and you shall stxy your course and consider 

this or that.’’ 

X.—In support of this it is said that the first 

step in teaching idiots is to get their attention 

fixed for an instant on anything. When that is 

accomplished the work is half done. 

P.—But are we not on dangerous ground here? 

Shall we not be led to the conclusion that the 

mind is passive, and that the senses create mat- 

ter? 

M.—YI had thought that this matter of attention 

and names would be dangerous to the spiritual 

theory, but I found on reflection that it is not; 

but that the phenomenon of attention and the fix- 

ing an object by a name are really self-determin- 

ation, though in its lowest form. 

T.—But what is attention? What are names? 

The old nominalists said that generic names 

were only names standing for no real object. If 

this is true, how came I to name anything? 


or we could not have generalized it, and so named 
it. In so doing, however, we free ourselves from 
particulars and rise to a self-determined. 
T.—What is the bearing of this on the relation 
of the advancement in science, to poetic power? 
Is poetry slain by science or does it put on greater 
power? 

E.—This was a quarrel fora longtime. Sci- 
ence is slow, mind is swifter. Science holds to 
the literal and sensuous truth, and so mind quar- 
rels with it. But in the end poetry always gains. 
For we come, in the end, to see the beauty infold- 
ed in the laws, and to turn every fact into a hu- 
man fact is the office of poetry. 

T.—In arriving at science we devitalize the 
universe. Poetry re-vitalizes it; and so when we 
have the real and final solution we shall have it 
in the poetic form. 

X.—Shall we not rather say in a philosophic 
form? for philosophy is poetry. A. E. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., March 20, 1867. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Our French Letter. 


Paris, March 4, 1867. 
THE ‘‘CORPS LEGISLATIF.”’ 

The forensic war with which, nothwithstanding 

that they are supposed to live under an absolute, 

liberty-denying government, the French are treat- 

ed every year, began about a week ago in the 





other years was that the debate proceeded by in- 
terpellation instead of by a discussion of the ad- 
dress. When it became known that M. Pelletan, 
who is one of the most effective opposition speak- 
ers, was to ask explanations of the ministers in re- 
gard to the Postoffice circular which lately or- 
dered a search after copies of the Count de Cham- 
bord’s letter, (and of which I have apprized you, ) 
great interest was excited by the public to hear 
him. The limited number of seats in the Palace 
for spectators were filled immediately after the 
opening of the doors, and many ladies were ob- 
servable in the galleries. It was, indeed, a some- 
what noteworthy event; for Pelletan, it was felt, 
had a strong case, and would deal strongly with 
it. The debate was a most exciting one. Pelle- 
tan accused, without mincing his terms in the 
least, the government of violating the sacredness 
of letters, and proved it to be clearly contrary to 
all law and usage. Vandal, the Director-General 
of the Postoffice, strove to defend his action, and 
M. Rouher, Premier, backed him—but it was 
up-hill work, and the ministerial speakers ap- 
peared to feel the weakness of their position. It 
finally came to nothing, legislatively, for the im- 
mense majority of the Chamber are imperialist; 
still, the debate had the always good effect of call- 
ing public attention to a public wrong, and of 
giving the Empire sundry marked hints against. 
the policy of disregarding postal rights. I do 
not myself believe that, in reality, there was, or 
was intended to be, any serious violation of letters; 
still, the assumption of a right to violate them, if 
necessary to the Imperial policy, was clearly inti- 
mated by the act, and rightly called down popular 
and newspaper indignation. Another “interpel- 
lation” occurred a few days after on the suppres- 
sion of the address in which M. Viscount Lan- 
juinais, Deputy for Nantes, led off for the opposi- 
tion, followed by M. Marie on the same side, 
and answered by M. Vuitry on behalf of the pow- 
ers that be. The debate closed with a trenchant 
harangue by Jules Favre, which he ended with 
these ominous and striking words:—‘It is good 
to sometimes study the history of our fathers. 
This right (of discussion) was denied to them ; 
they took it! Let-us maintain the address ; it be- 
longs to us!’’ One would certainly argue that 
there exists liberty of speech in the Chamber at 
least, if such sentiments, which bluat-spoken peo- 
ple would call revolutionary, pass there without 
so much asachallenge! You would be surprised, 
I think, to witness a séssion of the French legis- 





to civilization, though truly what raises him is 8\ 5 tive body; it is so entirely in contrast with those 
evelation from within, not a revelation from na- | 


ltribune (of which I have before spoken) is a 
M.—Nature, working upon him when isolated, | ne ( poken) 


to which we are accustomed in America. The 


' raised platform, approached by steps, and so near 


heard by the assembly—which he often takes oc- 
j casion to do. The deputy who is to speak as- 
cends the tribune and commences. He has not, 
perhaps, uttered half-a-dozen sentences when be 
| is interrupted by the president or by some depu- 
ty on the contrary side, and called to order. Of- 
ten very sharp little running debates occur be- 
tween the presiding officer and the speaker—not 
wanting in spice of the personal and denunciatory 
sort. The president, when he calls a deputy wo 
order, calis him by name; 80, when the deputies 
refer to each other in the course of the discussion 
they do go directly by mame. The deputies, too, 
do nothesitate to speak to the president in any- 
thing buta respectful manner. Here is aspecimen 
of the other day’s debate :— 

M. Giais-Bizoin—Let the president go to the 





sees the connection between all of these three, and | tribune instead of the speaker. 


The President—M. Giais-Bizein, do not force 


obtain the power to tame the swif courses of| J/—The doctrine of correlation of forees each shall be not individual merely, butan individ-! me to call you to order. 


ual representative of the whole. Progress was | 
thus. We start from individuality and go up to the 


M.—Attention came first and fixed the thing, . 


Corps Legislatif. The difference between this and | 


M. Lanjuinais—I wish to thank the Emperor; 
but perhaps the president would not allow me. 

The President—I call you to order; you shall 
not thus abuse the right of speaking. You ought 
to respect the person who presides over this as- 
sembly. 

M. Pages, to the speaker—Say no more, and 
leave the tribune. 

You see in this short extract from the debate 
such a glimpse of the excitability of the French 
character that I will but point it out. There is, 
during a debate of this interest, almost always a 
perfect uproar; frequent interruptions, loud ex- 
clamations, violent gesticulation, rendering it as 
difficult and unpleasant a duty as one can well 
imagine to preside over the Chamber. Count 
Walewski, the present president, is_an illegitimate 
son of the first Napoleon, and closely resembles 
that monarch in feature, though in person he is 
much larger and heavier. He is entirely devoted 
to the present Emperor, and was formerly his 
minister of foreign affairs. Without being a man 


ing brighter every year. 


who is a very dull writer. 


fluential literary career. 

Lessing was born in 1729, and diced in 1781, 
when Gocthe was but thirty-two, Schiller and 
Richter still younger, and Kant only beginning 
to make himself known in Germany. But scarce- 


German literature and philosophy have now so 
modern an air, so universal a tone, as this precur- 





of commanding talent, he is, fora strong partizan, 
a good presiding officer, understands parliamenta- 
ry law, and is always on the alert to defend the 
Imperialist policy, and to keep the opposition 
speakers within the strict limits of the rules. The 
leaders of the opposition have begun the session 
by marching boldly forward on the offensive; 
Fand the prospect is that the sittings will be stormy 
and exciting till the Chamber rises. 
GERMANY. 
The opening of the North German Parliament 
shares, with reform in England and France, pub- 
lic attention. The speech of King William, di- 
vested of those numerous set phrases which that 
long-winded monarch never fails to use, reviews 
events during the past few years, and puts forth 
the claim of Prussia to take the lead in the re- 
construction of Germany. The speech seems to 
zive a distinct hint, too, that it is less an aggran- 
ized Prussia which he proposes to construct 
‘han a new German empire in which Prussia 
. shall wholly dissolve herself. That the Parlia- 
| nent has before it a difficult task, rendered the 
‘ more difficult by the forcible adhesion of several 
‘mportant constituent parts, cannot be doubted. 
‘It is well said that Northern Germany alone 
will not make that complete empire which 
lone will meet the aspirations ot the people. It 
_ will therefore be necessary so to frame the con- 
stitution, both to give some encouragement to 
Savaria, Saxony, and Wurtemburg, and will 
‘teave the way open for those states to enter into 
the common bond when their public opinion shall 
»ecome favorable to that course. It is the high- 
‘st ambition of Bismarck to create a united Ger- 
many—to this ambition every consideration is 
subservient. The Parliament has opened favora- 
le, and, while its session promises to be slow and 
‘ong, great hopes are entertained by the well- 
_wishers of Germany that the characteristic pa- 
tience and facile agreement of the nation will be 
-eflected in this important body. The liberals 
ire understood to be in a majority, though there 
3a good sprinkling of the feudal party. 
ITEMS. 

The last court-ball at the Tuileries took place 
mn the evening of the 27th, and was the largest 
ind most crowded of the season. The Emperor 
ind Empress were both present for several hours, 
ind a number of Americans were presented by 
ien. Dix. 

Our countrymen sojourning in Paris took occa- 
sion, on Washington’s birthday, to meet one 

; another in a very brilliant ball at the Grand Ho- 
tel. The official representatives of the govern- 
ment were present, and numerous other persons, 
American and foreign, of distinction. Among 
the latter were Count de Goltz, Prussian Ambas- 
sador, Djemil Pasha, Turkish Minister, the DPer- 
sian Ambassador, the Duke de Baseano, and oth- 
ers. The toilets of the ladies were conspicuous- 
ly elegant, and those of our fair country-women, 
of whom there was a most gratifying representa- 
tion in numbers and beauty, were especially re- 
marked and praised by the foreigners present. 
Dancing was kept up far into the sinall hours, 
and all honor thus paid to the Father of his Coun- 
try. How many in that brilliant assembly do 
you suppose thought ence of him the whole eve- 
ning? Is there not a spie of humbug in celebrat- 
ing illustrious birth-days? 

I learn that during the recent visit of the King 
of Prussia to his poor satrapy of Saxony, he met 
with a most chilling reception from the Dresden 
people. Nobody except the Prussian soldiers 
from Fortress Konigstein cheered him, and none 
of the royal princesses went to receive him. Old 
King John was obsequious, of course; it wouldn't 
do for him to be otherwise; but it is quite clear 
that the Saxons, at least, do not look upon him 
as the regenerator of Germany. 

There has recently been a convention of the 
“departmental press’”’ of France here, to deliber- 
ate concerning the new law on the press which 
will soon be made public by the ministers. The 
editors who assembled were nearly all (I think | 
all, indeed) of the Imperialist persuasion, and 
were therefore much petted by the Emperor, who 
introduced them to the Prince Imperial and gave 
them all round his photograph. It may not be 
known to your readers that many papers in pro- 
vincial France are paid by the government to ad- 
vocate its views and measures. The editors of 
these are of a most despicably fawning and venal 
spirit, and public opinion brands them every- 
where with a deserved contempt. 

Patti is always the rage at the Opera. She has 
been giving those somewhat worn-out renditions 
of Crispivo and the Barbiere to crowded houses, 
and continues to receive bejewelled bouquets and 
insane declarations of love. At the French Opera 
we have been hearing LeProph¢te and LaJuive | 
to satiation. There is much modern Frenchy | 
trash going on at the other theaters, not worthy | 
of mention. Mlle Morio has had an ec/latante 
success at Berlin in J? Ballo in Maschera. 

A great pianist has been discovered in a Pole! 
named Kowalski, who turns out to be a fine com- 
poser as well. Some people who have heard him 
say that he is destined to make Abbé Lizst green 
with jealousy. @. M. ft. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


Tue Lire axp Works or Gorrnotp Erxaram 
Léessinc. From the German of Adolph Stahr. 
By E. P. Evans, Ph. D., Prof. of Modern Lan-| 

ages and Literature in the University of 
ic’ oo Vols. 1., IL (Pp. 383,442.) Bos 
ton: William V. Spencer. 

The name of Lessing is known to all who 
know anything of nodern literature, but he is lit- 
tle more than a name to most readers. Though 
a prolific writer, and in spite of the excellence of 
many of his works, they are seldom read by Eng- 
lish-speaking people, and by no means so familiar 
as they should be to the Germans themselves, for 
whom this scholar established on sure foundations 
the science of criticism and the appreciation of 
art. The trath is that Lessing's fame was over- 
shadowed by the great names that suceceded his 
on the fast-lengthening scroll of German renown, 
Goethe, Schiller, Richter, Herder, and the rest, 














sor of them all, who showed so many of them the 
way in which to go. Lessing was the founder of 
modern criticism; he was the greatest critic that 
we have yet seen, also; for, though he lacked some 
of the wit and grace of Sainte-Beuve and the best 
French critics, he had a more profound insight, 
and a sounder sense of what is just and true. 
Searcely any province of letters but felt the sway 
of his powerful decisions. In ancient learning, 
in modern literature, in art, in the drama, in pol- 
itics, in social life, in religion and ethics, he set 
up standards which forced respect, and at once, 
or gradually, secured acquiescence. He is best 
known through his criticisms on Art, especially 
the art of the Greeks; but it is in literature that 
he has exerted the strongest control, and had his 
lot been cast more fortunately,—had he enjoyed 
the privileges of a Goethe,—he might have dispu- 
ted with him the preéminence in German litera- 
ture. But Lessing was born to poverty, and con- 
tinued in it—he was a generation too early for 
complete recognition, and was only to lay the 
foundations on which others were to build. He 
was learned, but he gained his learning by inter- 
rupted and irregular studies; he had great knowl- 
edge of mankind, but he acquired it with few of 
the advantages of society in his aid; he was pat- 
ronized by princes, but only to his harm and cha- 
grin. The greatest prince of his time—Freder- 
erick of Prussia—overlooked him, and bestowed 
undeserved favor on French wits and illuminated 
materialists. Yet, in spite of all, Lessing went 
on, contending against misfortune and building 
up his basement-story for modern literature to 
rest upon. 

It is encouraging to Americans, who cannot, as 
yet, take much pride in their national literature, 
to see from what a low state the culture of Ger- 
many rose ina half century to be the most con- 
spicuous in the world. In 1750 Goethe was 
kicking in his cradle, and Gleim and Kleist, 
Gottsched and Klotz were the Corypkzi of liter- 
ary achievement in Germany. Young Lessing 
had begun to pull off their wigs, and to show the 
world that there was something better—but he 
had accomplished little. In 1800 all was changed, 
and Europe was beginning to find out that poetry 
and philosophy had changed their seat from Paris 
to Weimar. Our con‘ition is somewhat different 
from that in which Lessing fought the battle of 
his youth, and we may be content if we do not 
soar so high as did the German Pheenix in the 
beginning of the century; but we have no reason 
to despair of our republic, even in literature, 
when we read the battles of Lessing and observe 
what their result has been. 

“They make a noble shipwreck,’ said Lessing, in 
one of his juvenile poems, ‘‘who are wrecked in the 


search for new worlds.’’ This was the maxim of 


his life, and might well serve for his epitaph. 
He struck out as boldly as Columbus in his voy- 
ages of thought; he opened the path of empire 
to those that came after him; but he profited lit- 
tle by the voyage. : 

All the more needful is it that we should up- 
hold his fame and study his charts now that he is 
gone. It is the least recompense that can be 
made for his arduous and afflicted life; the story 
of which, faithfully told and fairly translated, is 
one of the most useful books of the present time. 

It only remains to say that the publisher’s work 
is well done, as Mr. Spencer is wont to do it. 
Our public owe him many acknowledgments for 
the excellent works he lays before them. His 
wheat is well sifted, and can be honestly praised; 
would that all our publishers were like him in this. 





Memorrs AND CoRRESPONDENCE OF MADAME 
Kecamier. ‘Translated from the French and 
Edited by Isaphene M. Luyster. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. (Pp. 408.) 


This interesting volume is made up from the 
work published in Paris, in 1869, by Madame Le- 
normant, a niece by marriage of Madame Récam- 
ier. During the ten years which had then elapsed 
since the death of her aunt, Madame Lenormant 
had been compiling from papers and reminiscences 
that book which we here see in an abridgment. 
It is to be regretted that the skill and judgment of 
the compiler were not equal to the task she un- 
dertook; notwithstanding which she has given 
the world a fair picture of one of the most illus- 
trious of those women of society who have adorned 
France for so many years. The translator has 
also done her work well, so that the public will 
find the book an entertaining one. 

Madame Récamier’s baptismal name was Jeas- 
me Francoise Julie Adelaide Bernard; she was 
born in Lyons in 1777, the daughter of a hand- 
some notary of that city. When she was seven 
years old her father removed to Pais, where his 
daughter passed most of the years of her long 
after life. She married, in 1793, a person much 
older than herself, for whom she felt no stronger 
attachment than that arising from kindness on his 
part. Indeed, some fourteen years after their 
marriage, she proposed to him a divorce in order 
that she might marry the young Prince Augustus 
of Prussia, who had fallen deeply in love with 
her, and was five years younger than herself. 
But M. Récamier, though he had never claimed 
the most important privileges of a husband, was 
willing to renounce the humbier ones which he 
had exercised. And his wife soon thought better 
of her purpose and discarded the young prince. 

From the moment that Madame Récamier ap- 
peared in society she was one of its leaders. 
She owed this to her beauty in part, but still more 
to her grace, her tenderness of heart, and her tact 
in conversation. ‘She hasin her character,” said 
one who knew her, “what Shakspeare calls the 
milk of human kindness.” This is what rendered 
her so attractive even to her latest days, when, in 
her retreat of the Abbaye-cuz-ois, she still drew 
about her a fine circle of admirers and friends. 
In her age she refused to become the wife of Chat- 
eaubriand, as in her youth she had refnsed to be 
the mistress of Napoleon, or to hearken to the 
suit of his singular brother, Lucien. Bat she 
never refused friendship, and her fri were 
namerous among the most eminent persons of the 

Asa writer she made no figure, and this book, 





all profiled by Lessing’s lacors, and caused them 
to be forgotten. Bat time makes all things even, 





which contains pearly four hundsed letters, bas. 


ly any of the great writers of the great period of 


at last, and just now the fame of Lessing is grow- 


We cannot ascribe much of this to his biogra- 
pher, Prof. Stahr, who may be a fine student of 
Aristotle, for all we know to the contrary, but 
It would have been 
well if Prof. Evans had abridged the work as he 
translated it—leaving out about half of it, and 
infusing into the other half something of the vi- 
vacity of his own style. And yet this complete 
work, written in the true German manner, pon- 
derous, exact and ludicrous in its minuteness, has 
its own value as setting forth the incidents and 
details as well as the general course of a very in- 
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scarcely any of her own, but a great many of 
Chateaubriand’s, who, in his later years, came to 
depend very much upon her. His letters reveal 
his character, and add much to the interest of the 
volume, although they often become tiresome 
from his constant harping upon himself. Other 
well-known personages appear in these pages— 
some, as Wellington, in rather a ridiculous aspect. 
The heroiue herself is set in a favorable light, as 
in truth she deserved; but for the exact truth 
about her one must go to the more impartial pa- 
ges of Sainte-Beuve. 

The portrait given is from a much-worn en- 

graving of the familiar picture, and can hardly be 
reckoned good; certainly it gives little idea of 
her winning beauty, as we hear it described. 
The publishers have done the rest of their work 
well, and, we doubt not, will find a speedy sale 
for their edition. 
Part XIII. of Gustave Doré’s Illustrated Bitle, 
published by Cassell, Petter & Galpin, London 
and New York, has been received by Lee & Shep- 
ard inthis city. The illustrations comprise “The 
Death of Abimelech,” ‘Death of the Sons of 
Jerubbaal,” “Samson Slaying a Lion,” and “The 
Daughters of Israel Lamenting the Daughter of 
Jepthah,” and the text is carried to the 4th of 
Judges. We again call attention to the remarka- 
ble excellence of this edition, and its rare cheap- 
ness at $1 only per number. 


The third issue of the ‘‘Diamond Edition” of 
| Dickens, from the house of Ticknor & Fields, 
{comprises the story of David Copperfield, Like 
jits predecessors it has sixteen illustrations by 
| Eytinge, (which are really very creditable, and, 
| therefore, an improvement on those of the former 
| volumes,) and is equally tasty and convenient. 
| The price is $1.50, and very cheap for the beauty 
of the edition. We are glad to hear that the ven- 
ture has been a success. 


The Irish Ninth in Bivouac and Battle, by Capt. 
M. H. Macnamara, (handsomely published by Lee 
& Shepard in 306 pages and with several illustra- 
tions,) presents a good account of a Massachu- 
setts regiment that had a good record for bravery 
and discipline, and will please its many friends. 
All who wish to know more of the rollicking and 
cheery character of Irish soldiers will find it in 
this volume. The price is $2.00. 

















The Atlantic, for April, opens with the novel of 
Dr. Holmes, which, in this number, is specially 
well done, and, of course, specially marked with 
the author’s peculiarities. ‘The old scholar, the 
, old nurse, the old physician, are well brought out, 
and the plot of the story begins to thicken with 
jthe return and the strange illness of the lost 
| Myrtle Hazard. Col. Higginson has also tried 
his hand at fiction in this number, and his “‘Haunt- 
ed Window” is as strange as anybody’s mystery. 
Mr. Ilale forsakes fiction for fact, and writes about 
the Sanitary Commission; Bayard Taylor, tired 
of travel in the concrete, discusses American 
Travel in the abstract. There is a sensible paper 
on University Reform, which may be commended 
to Dr. Bigelow. A few other articles and stories, 
a long poem by Mr. Lowell, and one or two more 
by poets of less note, and a few capital book- 
notices, fill up the pages, with the exception of an 
article which we are about to speak of at greater 
length. 

The article, of which we would make special 
mention, is Mrs. Dall’s “Pioneering.” ‘The title 
gives no indication of the subject treated, which 
is the life and character of Abraham Lincoln; and 
this is illustrated by copious quotations from the 
conversation and writings of his friend and part- 
ner, Mr. William H. Herndon. ‘The facts here 
presented, and the inferences drawn by Mrs. Dall, 
will be called in question by many; and it will 
doubtless be shown that she is mistaken in some 
points, and has pushed her conclusion too far. 
But the main facts of her statement will remain, 
and will have to be taken account of by whoever 
would write a good life of Lincoln. 

Mr. Parton, in his recent sketch of Webster, 
has drawn down upon himself such criticism as ° 
will be bestowed on Mrs. Dall forher paper. Yet, 
to understand either Webster or Lincolp; 4 will 
be necessary to take account of precisely the class 
of facts which these writers bring forward. It is 
in their generalizations that these writers are 
faulty. Ona narrow basis of facts they some- 
times build up a great structure of inductions 
therefrom; and it may sometimes happen that tlic 
facts themselves admit of another interpretation 
than that put upon them. There is an exaggera- 
tion in the style and statements of Mrs. Dall which 
will throw an undeserved doubt on some parts of 
her article, and there is a mixture of incidents 
and emotions which is sometimes ludicrous. The 
‘‘gopher’’ figures rather too prominently, and the 
grounds of comparison between Chicago and Mil- 
waukee will seem a little odd. Notwithstanding 
all which, we are glad that the article has been 
written, and that tire Atlantic has given it currency. 

Harper's, for April, has less that is striking than 
is usual. “The Dodge Club” is amusing, and 
the article called ‘‘A Christian Neighborhood’ is 
instructive; and there are many other things in 
the number which are either amusing or instruc- 
tive, or (as in the ‘Editor's Easy Chair”) a little 
of both. But, on the whole, the Aélantic is this 
month well in advance of it. 

The Radical, for March, contains, among other 
noticeable articles, a sermon by Dr. Bartol, which 
deserves attention for what it maintains as well 
as for the position of the author. It is plain from 
such sermons as this, and such magazines as the 
Radical, that the leaven of independent thought is 
actively working in the Unitarian body. Among 
the other contributors are Messrs. Longfellow, 
' Howison, Beach, Burleigh, C. K. Whipple, etc., 
and the number is fully up to its usual standard. 

The Friend is a New York monthly, having a 
design not unlike the Radical, and receiving con- 
tributions in part from the same writers. It is 
earnest in tune and varied in contents, judging by 
the March and April numbers, which lic before us. 

The Argosy, issued in this country by Strahan, 
the publisher, of London, had, for its first attrac- 
tion, the story of “Griffith Gaunt.” This ended 
long since, and now the editor has secured a new 
writer—Henry Holbeach—who shows by his 
sketches of Shoemakers’ Village a power of repre- 
senting the claims of the lower classes of Eng- 
land upon the wealthy and comfortable people 
there. As these claims, in one form or another, 
are important, these sketches become so; but in 
themselves they are lively, fammy memoranda of 
a state of things existing nowhere except in Eng- 
land. ‘There are other good things in the Febru - 
ary number, but this is the best. 

The American Journal of Horticulture, for March, 
has a long list of articles on subjects of practical 








interest, among which we especially notice Mr. 
Samuel's paper on Squirrels, Mr,,Parkman’s on 
the Cherokee Rose, Mr. ‘on: the Grape 


Cultare, and Mr. Hannewell’s on the New Conif- 
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London Society, for March, published here by |. 
Hurd & Houghton, is a very good number, the 
cuts, in particular, being greatly improved, and 
some of them excellent. The contents, as usual, 
are light and amusing, for the most part. 

for Young Prople is one of unusual excellence. 
The story of the “Little Rid Hin” will cause a 
hearty laugh, and the little ones will be specially 
entertained with two stories about their pet, the 
squirrel. Dr. Hayes, the Arctic explorer, con- 
tinues his story of Philip, the Greenland Hunter; 
there is a capital story about a singular fish, the 
“Garpike,’’ and another concerning a new way of 
flying kites, while the coming spring is announced 
by an Easter Hymn, with music. (Hurd & 
Houghton, publishers, New York; $2.50 per an- 
num. 


) 

Our Young Folks, for April, has a full-page pic- 
ture by Eytinge, called ‘‘Going Halves.” ‘‘Round 
the World Joe” gives more of his entertaining 
talks about China and the Chinese. The articles 
on Lessons in Magic, and Sports and Games, are 
continued; and Mrs. Stowe, Helen C. Weeks, 
Margaret Eytinge, Mies Kate Putnam, and others, 
furnish an agreeable variety of stories, sketches 
and poems. (Tickor & Fields, Boston; $2.50 per 
year.) 

The Freedmen’s Record, for March, shows the 
interest taken by the community and teachers 
alike in the education of the colored race at the 
South. Nothing can be more graphic than the 
teachers’ letters. ($1.00 per annum; 10 cts. sin- 
gle; 8 Studio building, Boston.) 


Literary and Artistic Notes. 


The Northern Lights have faded out—died of 
Kirke-Gilmore. Beginning with nearly 15,000 
copies, less than 3000 were printed on Saturday 
week, the last issue. 

Mr. Barry’s “Ideal Heads of American Wo- 
men,” of which we spoke the other day, may be 
seen at Dutton’s. The price of the set of five is 
$25, but one or more can be taken as desired. 
They are much admired. They are of life-size. 

Mr. Bryant, now in Italy, quotes Hiram Pow- 
ers against taxing foreign works of art. Mr. P. 
thinks the Italian Parliament will retaliate by an 
export duty on the works of American artists, 
which will drive them all out of Rome and Flor- 

Boston will have two new statues during the 
coming season. That of Edward Everett is ex- 
pected t+: arrive in June, and Mr. Lee’s gift to the 
city of a f-untain, which will be erected in the 
public garlen, in honor of the discovery of ether, 
is progressitig. 

Gen. Schowler’s history of ‘‘Massachusetts in 
the Rebellion’”’ will probably be completed by No- 
vember next. The work is to fill a large volume 
of some six hundred pages, and give a complete 
account not only of the achievements of the Mass- 
achusetts soldiers, but also of the legislative and 
charitable and patriotic movements at home. 

We have alluded to Chief-Justice Cha-e’s re- 
mark that a proper historical picture would be 
John Brown on the way to the scaffold kissing a 
negro-child. Was this idea suggested by an allu- 
sion in Sumner’s speech at the Worcester Repub- 
lican Convention, Sept. 14, 1865, or did the Sec- 
retary get it from the Chief-Justice? The allu- 
sion was as follows :— 

John Brown, on his way to the scaffold, stooped 
to take up a slave child. That closing example 
was legacy of the dying man to his country. 
That benediction we must continue and fulfill. 
The last shal be first; and so, in this new order, 
equality, long postponed, shall become the master 
principle of our system and the very frontispiece 
of our Constitution. 

A book-collector at Lille, France, recently pur- 
chased, at a stall, a volume at least a century old, 
but on examining his purchase, some of the leaves 
appeared to be wanting. A closer inspection, 
however, showed that in three places the edges 
of the opposite pages had been pasted together, 
and in each pocket thus formed a 100 fr. note 
was concealed. ‘The amateur, oninquiry, learned 
that the book had been purchased at the sale of a 
man recently deceased, and the finder immediately 
restored the notes to his son, a carpenter, in strait- 
ened circumstances, who had just been obliged to 
sell a part of his furniture to pay for his father’s 
funeral. 

John Stuart Mill’s appearance detracts, if any- 
thing, from the value of his spoken word. He 
looks so slight and frail, his voice is so feeble and 
requires so much attention, and his manner is so 
nervously rapid, that one feels at first alarmed 
lest he should suddenly break down. The im- 

ression is heightened—at least in the House of 

‘ommons—by an odd habit of completely stop- 
ping for intervals of a moment or two, and put- 
ting his hand before his face to collect his thoughts. 
After listening for a time to the completely fin- 
ished and connected sentences which come in a 
steady stream from his lips between these inter- 
ruptions, we gradually recover contidence, but it 
is an exhibition never quite comfortable or satis- 





What are termed ‘“‘bulls,” by scholars and 
men of genius are not uncommon. Here are three 
from Dr. Johnson’s writings :— 

‘‘Turn from the glittering bribe your scornful eye, 
Nor sell for gold what gold can never buy.” 

“‘Shakspeare has not only shown human nature 
as it is, but as it would be found in situations to 
which it cannot be exposed.”’ 

‘The Scottish dialect is likely to become, in 
half a century, provincial even to themselves.” 

The following is by Cowley :— 

‘* Silence and horror fill the place around ; 
Echo itself dares scarce repeat the sound.’’ 

We might, indeed, call the following line by 
Milton a 1; yet they exhibit truth, which a 
close observer often recognizes :— 

“The deeds themselves, though mute, spoke loud 
the doer.”’ 

A Swiss artist, named Buscher, now living in 
this country, has made the negro a special art 
study, and is producing him on canvass in very 
effective style. One of his pictures represents 
tive negro boys, standing and lying upon the 
pavement, e i in a game of marbles; and 
the careless attitudes of the little scamps, their 
rags, their intentness on the game, are all excel- 
lent and most life-like. Another striking paint- 
ing by him is one in which a young negro, lately 
returned from the war, and with a weather-worn 
uniform, the coat of which is loosely hung over 
his shoulders, tells the story of his adventures to 
two other lads, one a shoe-black, with the pecu- 
liar slouch of a boy of that class, with his box of 
brushes hung over his shoulder—the other an 
erect and somewhat fiery mulatto, whose eye kin- 
’ dies, while his features are s , with the 
excitement ot the tale. The little shoe-black, 
looks with a face of pathetic wonder; he 13 
not of stuff soldiers are made of, for in him 
the feminine element predominates. 








Theodore Parker and Christianity. 


REV. BE. C. TOWNE’S PARK&SR-FRATERNITY LECTURE 
ON RADICAL RELIGION. 

The eighth lecture in the Tarker-Fraternity 
course was given by Rev. E. C. Towne of Med- 
ford, on Sunday evening last. Subject—‘‘Theo- 
dore Parker and the Nineteenth Century—Fulfil- 
ment of Christianity.” 

Mr. Towne commenced with a quotation from 
Theodore Parker :—‘‘It is sometimes feared that 
Christianity is in danger; that its days are num- 
bered. Of the Christianity of.the churches un- 
doubtedly it is true. That child of many fathers 
cannot die too soon. 








THE COMMONW 


rejected the Christ of tradition. _He 
was charged with attempting to preach Christian- 
ity without Christ; that is, without the historical 
Christ. The charge was y true. It was 
the charge he invited; it is the charge which the 
true friends of ideal Christianity to-day must cor- 
dially accept. Jesus did not create Christianity. 
The cradle of it was not in Galilee. It did not 
live a brief life in Judea. It did not die on Cal- 
vary. God—the living God, the spirit which is 
from eternity to eternity, the same in one age as 
in another—has been from the beginning the au- 
thor of all religion in man. a 

If it be right to use the word Christianity to- 
day when you are to s of the manifestation 
of religion in history, it is because in this man 
Christ, in connection with historical Christianity, 
is an underlying, indwelling truth that did not 
begin with Jesus, and will not end with him. 
You cannot count the Christs upon your fingers. 
You cannot number them by the score. Jesus, 
itis said, was made perfect through suffering. 
But the suffering others have shared with him. 
Have they not shared the divine influence whicn 
visited him? 

If we could read men and women as they are 
in their hearts, how many there would be, of men 
especially, who would say “it was my mother 
who came between me and God.” Ihad a Christ 
whom I believed to be very God; and for twelve 

ears I did all that a sincere soul could do to keep 
es between my soul and God. My mother 
crowded him out. God cannot be restrained to a 
single channel. We ought to look for our Christs 
elsewhere than in Galilee and the gospels. We 
are to find the ideal Christ wherever God has 
christened a human heart. : 

We read through, and through again to weari- 
ness, the words we find in Hebrew and Christian 
scriptures. Suppose the minister, instead of kee 
ing one or two volumes upon his pulpit, should 
cull every where, from the writings of Luther, of 
Wesley, of Channing, or of T ore Parker, the 
most spiritual, instructive and comforting words, 
and bring every Sunday morning for a scripture 
lesson something fresh and vital to the hour. Is 
it a broader thing to believe that the living God 
comes to humanity through one soul than through 
all! Is it not a broader and profuunder truth to 
say that he dwells with all? 

Jesus had his errors, follies, faults; is it not 
possible his sins, even? He was a young man 
when he died. And it has not been found that 
old men become perfect. He was one of the 
common people; ignorant of many things. It 
seems to me that the final result of criticism will 
be to teach us that when God took the carpenter 
ot Nazareth and made him the standard-bearer of 
twenty centuries of Christianity, he gave us an 
illustration of how much He could do with the 
least material. And granting that God made such 
a special use of Jesus, granting that the progress 
of the Christian world has been due to the life of 
Jesus, still we must recognize that it was not by 
virtue of what he was, but by virtue of what God 
was who made use of him—the providence of God 
which took this child of Galilee, this babe of the 
human race, and made him the standard-bearer 
of so many Cnristian ages. ‘This is certainly a 
possible view. 

But I claim only that it is reasonable to believe 
the evidence of history that Jesus was notin him- 
self’ a man of transcendant spiritual stature—a 
creature of the providence of God, and chiefly as 
such has significance to us in the interpretation 
of Christianity. All this course of Christian his- 
tory is a part of the universal work of God in hu- 
manity. God is a spirit. He condescends to 
dwell with man. We are heirs with God—joint 
heirs with whatever Christs there be—to an in- 
heritance which we cannot be deprived of. This 
descent of the Holy Ghost—it was not one day 
after Jesus had gone away, but the Holy Ghost 
has descended all the days of all the troubled his- 
tory of mankind. God does not descend upon 
the earth now-and-then, at long intervals, but he 
is with us from the beginning. He has been; He 
will be! 





Adjournment of Congress. 


REMARKS OF SENATOR SUMNER, 


Saturday, March 23, on the Duty of Congres» Relative to 
Adjournment. 


Mr. President:—In my opinion Congress ought 
not to adjourn and go home without at least some 
provision for a return to our post. 

As often as.J think of this question I am met by 
two controlling facts. 1 speak now of facts which 
stare us in the face. You must not forget that 
our President is a bad man. This is the first 
“fact.” He is a bad man who is the author of in- 
calculable evil to his country, and especially to that 
part which has been most tried by war and most 
needed kindly care. Search history and 1 am 
sure that you will find no ruler who, during the 
same short space of time, has done so much mis- 
chief to his country. He stands alone in “bad em- 
inence.”” Nobody in ancient or modern times can 
be his paraliel in the evil he has done. He is 
also alone in the maudlin and frantic manner 
which he has adopted. Look at his acts and read 
his speeches. This is enough—such is the fact— 
and now I ask, can Congress quietly vote to go 
home and leave this bad man without hindrance 
of any kind? These scenes are historic; permit 
me to remind you that your course with regard to 
him will be historic. It can never be furgotten if 
you keep your seats and meet the usurper face to 
face, as it can never be forgotten if, leaving your 
seats, you let him remain master, to do as he 
pleases. Most of all he covets your absence. Do 
not indulge him. 

Then comes the other fact, which is this: 
There is at this moment a numerous teagan: 
counted by millions—call it if you please eight 
millions—which looks to Congress for protec- 
tion. Of this large population, all the loyal people 
stretch out their hands to Congress. They ask 
you to stay. They know by instinct that so long 
as you are here they are not without protection. 
They have suffered already through the Pres- 
ident, who, when they needed bread, has given 
them a stone, and when they needed tranquil 
peace has given them strife. They have seen 
him offer encouragement to rebels, and even set 
the rebellion on its legs. Their souls have been 
cowering as they saw tellow-citizens brutally sacri- 
ficed whose only crime was that they loved the/| 
Union. Sometimes the sacrifice was on a small 
scale, and sometimes by wholesale. Witness 
Memphis; witness New Orleans; aye, sir, witness 
the whole bread country from the Potomac to the 
Rio Grande. 

In presence of these two facts, with a usurping 
President menacing the Republic, and with a 
large population, counted by milljons, looking to 
Congress for protection, 1 dare not vote to go 
home. Itis my duty to stay here. I am sure 
that.our presence here will be a comfort and an 
encouragement to loyal people throughout the 
United States. They will feel that they are not 
left alone with their deadly enemy. ome is al- 
ways tempting. It is pleasant to escape from care, 
but duty 1s more than home or any escape froin 
care. As often as [ think of these temptations, 
1 feel their insignificance by the side of solemn 
obligations. ‘There is the President; he must be 
watched and opposed. There is an oppressed 
people; they must be protected. But this can- 
not be done without effort on the part of Congress. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 

There was never more occasion for this tvig- 
ilance than now. An admirable and most sugges- 
tive pe “ti has been placed on our tables to- 
day in Harper's Weekly, where President Johnson 
is represented as a Roman Emperor, presiding in 
the amphitheater with imperatorial pomp, and 
surrounded by his trusty 


State and the Secretary of the Navy, all of whum 
look with complacency at the butchery below. 


f » among | 
whom it is easy to distinguish ‘the Secretary of | 


wpeniging earner f- 
O__| [Bint he trout the cares 








So frequent have been the instances during the 
last five years of new propositions shrunk from 
and boldly opposed at their first suggestion which 
subsequently have been adopted by almost unan- 
imous assentof press and people that like oppo- 
sition now to contemplated measures has far less 
weight than might be supposed if only newspa- 
per opinion is to be considered. Of this nature 
is the confiscation-bill of Mr. Stevens, which, at 
present, seems to have the very general dislike 
of the newspaper conductors. But it is a meas- 
ure that, in our judgment, has a far greater de- 
gree of popular support than the utterances of 
the press would seem to indicate. In truth, we 
know that a large portion of the community will 
gladly see its provisions adopted. By the census 
of 1850 it appeared that the entire land of the 
slave-holding States of that period was held by 
about 147,000 persons. An aggregate population 
of only two-thirds of that of the city of Boston 
at the present time gave the tone and law to all 
those imperial States beginning with the Potomac 
and sweeping round to the Rio Grande! What 
wonder that there grew up within their borders 
an oligarchy of landed proprietors who tabooed 
free laborers, repressed education, and cherished 
their infernal institution until in its bloated ar- 
rogance it sought the very life of the nation? 

Whatever we may urge as to the desirableness 
of no more “conditions’”’ for the South, and how- 
ever strong may be our wish that all-the States 
shall be represented in Congress, the fact remains 
patent that with almost the entire land of a coun- 
try in the hands of a few persons, there will nec- 
essarily be aristocratic privileges, a repression of 
all enterprise, and the denial of equal rights to 
the mass of the people. What slavery gave to 
the few will be continued just as easily by the 
monopoly of land—an opportunity to hold the 
labor and the comfort of the people at the dispo- 
sal of a privileged class. 

It may be late, in view of the recent legislation 
for restoration, to now suggest such a bitl as that 
of Mr. Stevens, but it is one the necessity of 
which will continually show itself as the South 
settles down into the condition of peace. With 
slavery gone, and new employments and laborers 
gradually creeping into the South, the great diffi- 
culty to be encountered will be the want of home- 
steads. If security and an abiding peace are to 
be assured, there must be room for the newer ele- 
ments of Southern life to take root. We have no 
idea that the one hundred and fifty or two hun- 
dred thousand land-owners will do aught, save 
from compulsion, to assist the obtaining of this 
foothold by white freemen. They have their 
black labor, as before. The only difference in 
the nature of it is that they will pay wages for a 
season instead of yielding a year’s support. Un- 
less the land monopoly is broken up they will be 
entrenched as securely in power as ever in the 
palmy days of slaveholding, and will dictate terms 
in social life and politics as freely and as authori- 
tatively as ever. 

If the timid and conservative have learned 
nothing else during the war they certainly have 
this—that it will not do to let our prejudices con- 
trol our judgments. Expediency prompts, under 
the change of our national condition, very many 
innovations upon old-established usages. En- 
trenched rights have been found to be easily dis- 
possessed. It may be so in regard to land monop- 
oly. At all events, it is well to calmly consider 
Mr. Stevens’ proposition. We have eight months 
for this before it will be again presented to Con- 
gress. If the public safety is to be promoted by 
its adoption, it will pass sooner or later, however 
much we are now opposed to it; and the belief 
that we have not yet got all the security required 
from the South is very generally entertained. 





Adjourment of Congress. 


The naturally anxious desire of the majority of 
Congress to get to their homes and avocations, 
and which seemed, on Saturday last, after the 
disposal of the veto of the supplementary recon- 
struction-bill to be imminent without provision 
for reiissembling till December next, was brought 
to asudden check on Monday last by the an- 
nouncement that both the Secretary of War and 
the General of the Armies deemed it impolitic 
and unsafe for Congress to take so long a recess 
in the present state of the country; and provision 
was at once made by the House for reconvening 
in May, June, or November, should the exigen- 
cies of the public service require it, upon ten 
days’ notification by the presiding officers of the 
two branches. The Senate, however, declined, 
by 25 to 17, to fix any other time than the first 
Monday in December for the date of reiissembling. 
The House reiterated its desire to meet, if neces- 
sary, in June or September, and the Senate final- 
ly agreed to adopt July as a compromise. 

With such authority behind Congress for a ses- 
sion of emergency it will not be surprising to 
find that portion of the press that desired, a few 
days ago, adjournment till December, and the 
hushing of the least sound of further legislation in 
regard to reconstruction, cordially endorsing as 
wise the scheme for assembling which necessity 
has dictated to the House. The counterpart of 
such incertitude and deference to prominent au- 
thority is no new thing with certain newspaper 
Solons. But see with what wisdom and force 
Senator Sumner, in the remarks which we pub- 
lish in full elsewhere, anticipated and demonstra- 
ted the very necessity for care and deliberation 
which now nearly all recognize and commend. 


exigencies—is statesmanship; and the result of 
the House’s action is such as to show that his 
warnings and appeals may always be considered 
as emanating from a sincere nature and a logical 
mind, whose possessor is a safe counsellor, and an 
incorruptible patriot. 





Butler and Bin gham. 


It is unfortunate that the quarrel between these 
two gentlemen should be judged less upon its 
merits than upon personal prejudices. Nothing 
could well be more unfair than the criticisms of 
the Boston daily press upon Gen. Butler. Of 
course a Massachusetts Republican representa- 
| tive cannot expect fair treatment from the Post; 
| but he is entitled to justice from the Republican 
ipress. “‘It is a foul viper that defiles its own 
/nest;’’ and yet our daily papers have revelled in 
this foul and filthy business for the last ten days. 





| We hardly need say that we advocate the fullest | 


| criticism of public measures and public men, even 
of our own friends; but such criticisms should be, 
at least, impartial between our own representa- 
tives and others,—between men who represent 
| Massachusetts ideas and those who oppose them. 
We are stre that no fair-minded man can deny 
that the original attack by Mr. Bingham upon 


The victims are black, and their sacrifice as | Gen. Butler was unprovoked, and not justified by 


jadiators makes a “Roman Holiday.” Beneath | 


this picture is written ‘Amphitheatrum Johnsonian- 
um,’’ “Massacre of the Innocents at New Orleans, 
July, 1866.” This inscription tells the terrible 
. The Se ee 
massacre proceeds under tronage : 
i His presidential sate the law. At 
men bite ust. But 
in one 

there is 
may be called to suffer at any moment from 
ich now rules. 

This 
° 


The! 


Gen. Butler’s language. Gen. Butler had said 
that Bingham was in spirit as well as in body with 
/our enemies in the Hoase. Now, we affirm that, 
in the first place, this was true. No man in the 
House tried harder to do mischief, in reference to 
the reconstruction measures at the close of the 


4 Wher- | last session, than Mr. Bingham. There was a 
gap Po cit- well-organized conspiracy to deliver over the Re- 
3 who | publican party to Andrew Johnson ; and Bingham 
| was the real leader. The calamity would have 
whole | been irreparable had he succeeded. We repeat, 


” 
> 


Gen. Butler's charge was true. 
Again, the language and the substance were 
strictly within the rules of parliamentary decorum. 


ee ee the Globe, and 


we challenge any man familiar with debates in 








grees to show that Gen. ater passed th ine 
nettled Bingham, 


| he fetorted with the vulgar fling about Fort 

t. He evidently lost kis head; and, like all 

controVersialists in that predicdment, has had the 
worst of it from beginning to end. 

Perhaps it would have been as well if Gen. 
Butler had not said what he did of Mrs. Surratt. 
But there are thousands of thoughtful people who 
think he was right. Mr. Bingham did pursue her 
like a blood-hound. But apart from that we have 
no doubt the calm verdict of the future will be 


ment should exert its energies to crush this poor 
wretch and leave the arch-criminal, Jeff Davis, 
to go unwhipt of justice. 








The Twelfth Veto. 


The President did indeed send in his “I forbid’”’ 
to the supplementary reconstruction-bill before 
the expiration of last week, as his friends claimed, 
but at such a late hour on Saturday that it might 
almost be regarded as short of the promise. The 
lateness of the hour possibly (aside from the 
wrongfulness of the act) had something to do 
with the celerity with which it was passed over 
his objections—in the Senate in twenty-three min- 
utes, and in the House in thirty-eight minutes,— 
as the correspondents seem to take a special de- 
light in mentioning,—and without a word of de- 
bate in either branch! What reasons he assigned 
for the act nobody seems to care to know in the 
Jeast, and the message has fallen as listlessly on 
the public.as it did on Saturday evening into the 
wearied ears of the impatient Congressmen. 

Mr. Johnson has now rounded-out his dozen of 
Presidential vetoes. Beginning with the freed- 
men’s bureau bill, down through the whvle course 
of legislation designed to protect liberty and main- 
tain equal rights, he has not uttered a single sym- 
pathetic word or performed a single generous act. 
The great aims of the party which elected him 
have been thwarted so far as he could accomplish 
it, and only by the fidelity and earnestness of the 
loyal masses, acting through their representatives, 
have they been inwrought into the legislation of 
the country. Treachery and vindictiveness have 
been the leading characteristics of his two years 
of administration; and he finds at their close that 
almost without exception the party that made him 
President is in opposition to him, while those 
that it fought, both with bullet and ballot, are his 
friends. 

An instance of apostasy like this has few par- 
allels in history. A record of such indifference 
to great interests that he was chosen to defend 
cannot be complemented. ‘The President of the 
United States stands accused before the civiliza- 
tion of the world with betraying the lives and lib- 
erties of the humblest of human creatures to 
whom he promised to be a liberator and savior! 
‘The despised and bleeding outcasts held up their 


their wrists the gyves that he swore he would 
cast away! All opportunity for reclamation of 
character, and respect for his purposes, has passed; 
and he will fill out the residue of his term de- 
spised by his electors and distrusted by his new 
friends. Theexample of Andrew Johnson should 
be a warning to all ambitious politicians who may 
deem principle and constancy of little worth. 





The Last Wail of Slavery! 

Were it not for the under-thought of sorrow 
that must accompany all details of the slave sys- 
tem in America, there would be something irre- 
sistibly droll in the following recital, by Garret 
Davis of Kentucky, of the effects of the war and 
emancipation upon his chattels-personal. The 
vencrable Senator says :— 

I might as well state my own experience in re- 
lation to slavery ina few simple words. At the 
beginning of the war I owned cighteen slaves, or 
rather I was owned by eighteen slaves, [laughter, ] 
for I had to do a great deal more work then any 
of them did. I had two men that enlisted; and 
I will state the circumstances under which I be- 
caine their owner. I owned the wife of one and 
his children. His wife and he importuned me to 
purchase him. I did buy him tor the sum of 
$1,000; and in a year or two he went free because 
he enlisted into the army and became a soldier. 
He never reimbursed me for the amount of money 
which I paid for him. 

I had another man who enlisted in the army. 
I bought him when he was some six or seven 
years of age, and I made a house-boy of him. 
Like all house-boys, he did not do much work. 
Well, sir, after awhile the war commenced; 
the drum beat; and it summoned recruits, 
and negro recruits. This young fellow, that I 
had given $600 for when he was six or seven 
years old, took it into his head that he would 
turn soldier; and he did turn soldier. Now, Iask 
you, sir, if I have not aclaim upon my country 
for the bounty which it promised me? 

But that is not all. Ihave not got done with 
my experience in relation to slaves yet. This 
boy had a mother, and he induced his mother to 
desire to have the same home. Upon his impor- 
tunity and her importunity I purchased her; and 
I gave $900 for her. Well, she was a young 
woman and was having children, and she had 
four or five children, during which time anybody 
who knows anything of raising negroes, and fami- 
ly negroes, will know she was not of much value 
tome. She had a free husband, who lived pretty 
much upon me. renee) He used to come 
there every night, burn my fuel all night, and eat 
my bacon, corn, and potatoes.  {Laughter.] 
After awhile he took it into his head that he 
would become a soldier, too. He did so. She 


that it was very shameful that this great govern- | 


hands to him in supplication, and he clasped upon ; 


" . 

‘The twogreatest moral questions that have agi- 
tated tty have slavery and intem- 
perance. "Slavery is nomi dead, but intem- 
perance still lives. Strange to say, the mass of 
the clergy were never “leadefs in these great re- 
forms. The power that completed the destruction 
of slavery will never destroy intemperance. The 


will never be done by license-laws, nor by the 
power of such gospel as is illustrated by Dr. Nehe- 
miah Adams, one of the clerical witnesses, but 
only by that effective means proclaimed by Hor- 
ace Mann—“the universal education of man.” 
Men must be taught to present their bodies “a 
holy and acceptable sacrifice” to the law of their 
creation; otherwise they wiil dedicate themselves 
to the gratification of their lower passions. Were 
men morally educated, would they send to the 
State and national legislatures men known to be 
drunkards? Would they elect a man to the posi- 
tion of chief magistrate of the nation who, when 
about to take the oath of God upon him to obey 
the laws and support the constitution, was too 
drunk to comprehend that he was in any other 
presence than that of the frequenters of a licensed 
bar-room. 

Dr. Jackson, the assistant State Assayer, stated 
to the committee that alcoholic drinks were a good 
substitute for animal tood—that they went to make 
up animal fat. Who, after this, will object to keep 
the forty days of Lent? 

Many years ago, before the temperance reform 
began, our merchants and sailors cared little what 
the quality of a ship’s stores if there was plenty 
of wine and brandy for the officers and New Eng- 
land rum for the sailors. What was the result? 
Our ships went to Calcutta and other warm,and 
sickly ports. The sailors fed on poor provisions and 
plenty of new rum. Half of them would sicken 
and die. The sailors did not know the cause; 
hence it was always difficult to obtain crews will- 
ing to perform the voyage. The temperance re- 
form came. The merchants turned rum out of 
their ship-stores, and in place of it the best quali- 
ty of beef and small-stores were put on board for 
the use of the sailors. In two years’ time the 
question was never asked by a sailor, when about 
to ship, where the vessel was bound; that is, so 
far as it regarded her destination toa sickly or 
healthful climate. . 

Nationally, intemperance is not on the increase. 
We are augmenting largely in population, anda 
large proportion of this increase is from foreign 
einigration, seven-cighths of which come to us with 
appetites for drink made in the old countries. We 
might just as truly say the heart-disease is on the 
increase because the deaths from this cause are 
double now what they were when the population 
was half as great as now. 





Insanity and Personal Liberty. 

What causes render persons fit subjects for con- 
finement in lunatic hospitals, and what is the pro- 
| per evidence of the existence of such causes, are 
| questions of great difficulty. It does not neces- 
sarily follow because a man is insane that he ought 
to be confined. In order to justify sdéciety in de- 
priving him of his liberty it ought to be clearly 
proved that if left to go at large the persons or 
| property of himself or others would be endan- 
gered, or else that the confinement would be 
likely to improve his mental condition. 

The legislation of Massachusetts on this subject 
is as yet in a very unsatisfactory state. ‘he 
great error of the system is in allowing a person 
to be deprived of his liberty on the certificate of 
any two physicians. But we do not propose at 
this time to discuss the Massachusetts insanity 
laws. 

In Illinois, the case of Mrs. Packard, and prob- 
ably other similar ones, have lately led to a great 
change of legislation. Mrs. Packard, after she 
had been confined for a considerable time in the 
State Insane Hospital by her husband, was de- 
clared sane by a jury. ‘The trial showed clearly 
that her only insanity was her religious opinions, 
which he and other leading members of his church 
regarded as heretical. 

The followipg is an abstract of the most impor- 
tant provisions of the law of Illinois ‘for the pro- 
tection of personal liberty,’’ passed on the 5th inst. 

The first section provides that nosuperintendent, 
or other person, having the control of the Insane 
Hospital at Jacksonville, or of any insane hospital 
or asylum in the State, shall receive or keep any 
person who has not been declared insane or dis- 
tracted by the verdict of a jury according to an 
act approved Feb. 15, 1865. Section second pro- 
vides that any person having the charge or con- 
trol of any such insane hospital or asylum, who 
shall receive or detain therein any person against 
his wishes, without the record or proper certificate 
of the trial required by said act of 1865, shall, on 
conviction, be liable to a fine of not more than 
$1000, nor less than $500, or imprisonment not 
more than a year nor less than three months. 
Section third gives all persons now confined in in-. 
sane hospitals and asylums the right of a jury trial 
under the act of 1865. Section fourth provides | 
that all persons so confined, who are not found 
insane within two months after the passage of 
this act, shall be set at liberty. 

This law of Illinois is to be hailed as an impor- 
tant movement in the right direction, recognizing 
as it does the sacred right of personal liberty. 
Yet there are cases of mental disorder, of not un- | 








had four likely young children. She had never 
rendered me as much service as would pay her 
expenses; but under the bill of the honorable Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wilson,] freeing 

i oldiers who went into 
the army, her husband came and claimed that she | 
and all her children were free; and away they 
went. [Laughter.] | 
Then this man that I bought for $1,000 had a| 
wite. I raised her. Some I bought; some I, 
raised; some I inherited. His wife was a very | 





value beyond money. I have seen the day when | 
| I could have got $2,000 forher. I never doubted 
| after the war commenced that emancipation of the 
| slaves would ensue. I told my neighbors and 
friends it would be so. I saw that it would 
come. I told some Union men who were very 
much attached to slavery, “If this war is made, 
instead of securing slavery it will result speedily | 
in its overthrow, and the northern wen will soon | 
arm your own slaves and turn them in hostile ar- 
ray against you, your wives, and your children.” | 
I never doubted it. I could have sold my slaves 
then for large sums of money; but my slaves | 
were not for sale. They were my family. Ih 
raised them. Next to my wife and children they | 
were the dearest in the world to me; and I would | 
have protected them, and have protected them, | 
next to my wife and children. I knew that} 
emancipation would come. If I had been opera- 
ted upon bythe mere matter of lucre, I would | 
then have sold these slaves; but there were no_ 
considerations connected with earth or with life 
that would have induced me to sell them. 


And so on to extended length (as is not unusu- 
jal v.ith the loquacious Kentuckian) does the Sen- 
ator narrate his experience, till one is tempted 
to exclaim in the well-known line of the poet:— | 
“Pity the sorrows of a poor old man!” 


' 





The License-Law Hearings. 





j 
What a theological consanguinity the liquor 


|} question creates! For centuries the various re- 
| ligious denominations have stood apart, each re- 
| garding the other as the destroyer, or, at least, as_ 
| vote careless, of the souls of men. Whether it’ 
| was Gov. Andrew, the spiritualists, or spirit, that 
| has brought about the present condition of affairs, 
| we know not; but one thing is certain, that Cath- | 
' olic priests, Episcopalian rectors, Calvinistic cler- 
| gymen, Baptists, Methodists, Universalists, Uni-| 
'tarians, and every other denominatian, have come | 
together, by able representatian, in the “unity of 
i spirit,” to testify in favor of legal enactments | 
| permitting the sale of ram,—the use of which, | 
| as testified to before the legislative committee by | 
|John C. Park, Esq., and others, is chargeable | 


| of a jury trial would sometimes be seriously inju- 


frequent occurrence, that call for more prompt 
action than a jury trial. Besides the excitement 


rious to the very persons it is intended to benefit. 
The new statute, therefore, will require modifica- 
tion. The certificate of official examiners repre- 
senting the State, (not any two physicians select- 
ed by an interested party,) would, in most cases, 





jury trial were guaranteed, so that no person who | 
demanded it could be detained in a lunatic hospi- 

tal except for a very limited period without one. | 
| 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
Mr. Lewes and “Friend.” 


To rune Epitor or Tne Commonweattu.—I | 
have been written to of late to know why I re- | 
fused to publish in The Kadical the article which 
found a place in your columns, a few weeks ago, en- 
titled ‘In Defence of the Seventh Command- 
ment.”” Iam told that many good people do not 
understand it. Will you allow me a brief space 


giant evil still exists, but must be subdued. It 


| have been made to Gen. Grant that the Southern 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


' Washington, 


* Wepusspar, March 27, 1867. 
BUTLER AND BINGHAM AGAIN. 

The persenal controversy between Messrs. But- 
ler and Bingham, which began in the Republican 
caucus two or three weeks ago by a sneer from 
Mr. Bingham, in a moment of jealousy at Gen. 
Butler’s prominence in the impeachment business, 
was resumed in the House yesterday. The mat- 
ter was begun by Mr. Butler rising to make a per- 
sonal explanation. He was given fifteen minutes, 
and began by calling attention to the debate be- 
tween himself and Mr. Bingham a day or two 
ago, and said he had laid upon members’ desks a 
printed sheet, showing the report of Mr. Bing- 
ham’s remarks as they appeared in the (rlobe, and 
as they were really uttered, as appeared from re- 
porters’ notes. The report, as published, did him 
(Butler) injustice, 
who could, in the cool of the evening, sit down 
and deliberately pen a speech that could not be 
answered, and put it immediately preceding what 
purported to be an answer. 

With this introduction, Gen. Butler reiterated 
his charge against Bingham about hanging Mrs. 
Surratt, and in the course of hisremarks referred 
to Booth’s suppressed diary, which was now with 
the House Judiciary Committee, with eighteen 
pages mutilated or missing, and intimated that 
Mr. Bingham had, as Judge-Advocate, withheld 
at the trial much important evidence which was 
contained in this diary, and, further, that he was 
a party to the mutilation of the diary. Butler 
occupied the full fifteen minutes allowed him, and 
spoke with great force and apparent coolness. 
His bold charges and statements against Bingham 
created a great sensation among members and 
persons in the galleries. While he was speaking, 
all other business was suspended by the members, 
and the greatest interest was manifested. Bing- 
ham sat in his seat busily engaged making a few 
notes in preparation for a reply. When the 
Speaker’s mallet fell, Butler had not finished, but 
was compelled to give way. 

Mr. Bingham rose, looking very pale, and evi- 
dently very much agitated. Many of the mem- 
bers left their seats, and gathered around him, 
looking deeply and painfully interested. He be- 
gan speaking in his usual forcible and emphatic 
way, but had not proceeded far when the Speaker 
called him to order for using unparliamentary 
language. This implied censure from the Speak- 
er was evidently a severe wound to Bingham’s 
feelings, and irritated him to the highest degree. 
When called to order he replie 1] in a rather inso- 
lent manner to the Speaker, denying that he was 
out of order. He soon cooled down, however, 
saw his mistake, apologized, and proceeded in or- 
der. He denied that he had withheld any por- 
tion of the testimony of the trial referred to. 


up after the fact, and all lawyers knew that could 
not be admitted in any court. All courts decided 
that such evidence was inadmissable, but perhaps 
their’s were not equal to the incomparable genius 
of the incomparable hero of Fort Fisher. His al- 
lusion to Fort Fisher brought forth the usual 
laughter from the “Democracy.” 

Mr. Bingham continued his remarks, making 
allusions to Butler which were uncalled for, and 
in exceedingly bad taste. He spoke as though 
Butler had with him Booth’s diary referred to, 
and refused to show it. Here he was mistaken, 


to explain. The discussion lasted half an hour, 
and produced an evident feeling of mortification 
and regret on the part of the friends of Mr. Bing- 
ham. The whole matter was disreputable, espec- 
ially on the part of Mr. Bingham, who is so apt 
to lose his temper in debate, and say offensive 


cause. 

When Bingham had finished, Gen. Butler rose 
to reply, but objection was made, and he was 
compelled to remain silent. It would have re- 
quired a suspension of rules to allow him to reply, 
but he did not ask the favor, and the matter ended, 
except that Mr. Ward introduced a resolution 
for the appointinent of a special committee to in- 
vestigate the charges made by Butler regarding 
Mrs. Surratt’s trial. It was defeated by a very 
decisive vote, many of the Democrats voting 
against it. 

THE QUESTION OF ADJOURNMENT. 

The Senate judiciary committee held a three 
hours’ session yesterday on the questions in- 
volved in the adjournment resolutions, and came 
to the conclusion that there was no danger to be 
apprehended, either in the enforcement of the re- 


the sitting of the convention for framing a new 
constitution for Maryland. Upon this action of 
the committee the Senate yesterday passed a res- 
olution to adjourn, on Thursday next, until the 
first day of December. Intimations are said to 


State courts would declare the reconstruction 
act unconstitutioual, and that the act in that event 
will not be operative for many months, or until 
it shall-be finally decided by the Supreme Court, 
and that no decision can be made sooner than the 





| no advantage would accrue from an earlier meet- 


: Bere : ; | House affairs, was accepted by the Senate with- 
Such utterances—such far-seeing provision for | Valuable woman; exceedingly so. She was of| be sufficient in the first instance, if the nght toa | 


regular mecting of Congress in December, so that 


ing. This view of the case is believed to have 
been taken by the judiciary committee of the 
Senate. The House, however, has decided to ad- 
journ until June or September. 
MINOR MATTERS. 

The report of the judiciary committee, exoner- 
ating Mr. Doolittle and Mr. Patterson from all | 
blame in connection with the New York Custom 


out division or objection. 

The voters in this city are registering under 
the new election law. In several wardsgthe col- 
ored men are in a large majority. 

Judge Bond, with other loyal Baltimoreans, 
have been at the Capitol to-day urging Congress 
not to adjourn without enfranchising the colored 
voters of Maryland. 

Col. Nathaniel G. Taylor, ex-representative in 
Congress from Tennessee, was confirmed this 
afternoon as Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 








HOME NOTES. 


and he did not envy any one | 


The only evldence withheld was that which came | 


but he declined to allow Butler to interrupt him | 


things to his fellow members, with little or no, 


construction bill in the South, or growing out of | 


of March, the sum of $169,634.55. It looks as 
though they were to become the capitalists of the 
South yet. 

We are told that had the question of giving 
women the ballot in Massachusetts been canvassed 
| at all in the House last week, the vote in favor 
| would have been 75 or 80 instead of the 44 re- 
The brilliancy of Klous & Co.’s new hat store, 
corner of Washington and Bromfield streets, is 
‘only equalled by the finish and durability of their 
. For spring styles none will give 

| better satisfaction. 

Republican Union clubs, composed of voters 
without distinction of color, have been organized 
‘in every ward of Washington, and a strenuous 
effort will be made at the next election to carry 
| the city in favor of liberal political views. 

Rev. Dr. Barnas Sears of Brown University, 
, has been selected as general agent of the Peabody 


| Southern educational movement, and for the pres- 
| ent the promotion of primary common-school in- 
struction is to be attempted. 

Gen. Sheridan’s prompt removal of the infa- 
mous Mayor Munroe, and other rebel officers in 
New Orleans, shows that he has a true concep- 
tion of what loyalty requires. He didn’t wait 
for the President’s opinion in the matter. 

When George Lyon & Co. announce a season’s 
styles in gentlemen’s dress goods, preparations 
may be made for the latest and most acceptable 
modes. They are now making-up some of the 
most tasteful garments for spring wear to be seen 
in Boston. 

“Old Ben Wade,” now President of the United 
States Senate, at one time worked on the Erie 
canal with spade and wheelbarrow. These are 
his armorial insignia, and make him out a first- 
class democrat of whom all workingmen will be 
proud. 


They whip men and women three times a year 
| at Newcastle and Georgetown, Delaware, within 
sight of Senator Saulsbury’s residence; while at 
Dover, the capital, the pillory and whipping-post 
are in almost constant use! This for the last half 
of the nineteenth century! 

It is a good sign that the Republicans of the 
Ohio Legislature show sensitiveness to the gen- 
eral condemnation of their decision against equal 
| suffrage, and there is to be an effort to reconsider 
| it and refer the question to the people at the next 
| election. 





W. W. Thayer, Esq., late managing editor of 
the Right Way, has assumed the control of the 
North Missouri Courier, at Hannibal, Mo. Mr. T. 
is a live man; he has gone to a thriving commu- 
nity, and we shall be pleased to hear of his pecu- 
niary prosperity and civic honors, both of which 
we trust will come to him. 

The Wilmington, Del., Commercial urges a con- 
stitutional amendment which will give the South- 
ern loyal States universal suffrage on the basie of 
the reconstruction measure. Only in this way, 
it says, can the negro-hating border States be 
reached, and justice to black and white alike be 
anchored in the law of the land. 


Gerrit Sm‘th, in his last bulletin, announces 
that he has been reading two recent speeches— 
| ex-Gov. Brown’s of Georgia, and William Lloyd 
| Garrison’s,—and he gives the preference to the 
| former’s, for that is soothing, while Mr. Garrison's 
jis exasperating. And, further, Mr. G. is dealt 
| with quite decidedly, though kindly, for late ui 
terances on reconstruction and impeachment. 





The first annual meeting of the American 
Equal Rights Association will be held in the city 
of New York, at the Church of the Puritans, on 
Thursday and Friday, the ninth and tenth of 
| May next, commencing on Thursday morning at 
| 10 o'clock. The object of this association is to 
secure equal rights to all American citizens, es- 
pecially the right of suffrage, irrespective of race, 
color or sex. 

There is a large class of young men in the com- 
munity who have nothing in particular to engage 
their attention on Sunday evenings.— Transcript. 

Let'us all join in urging that the reading-room 
|of the Public Library may be opened for their 
| benefit. Why not, as much as the Exchange 
reading-room for the merchants in the morning, 
and the Union Club-House for politico-literary 
gentlemen in the evening? 


The Linden springs and axles, manufactured 
at the ‘‘Linden Works,” Walpole, Mass., are ar- 
ticles of such eminent merit that it is no wonder 
that they are rapidly coming into genera! usc. 
The whole process of their manufacture is such 
that durability, lightness and grace are necessari- 
|ly predominant features. Weare glad that the 
enterprising managers of the company, the 
Messsrs. Tilton, have met with such deserved 
success in this new field of improvement. 


Dr. Edmund Turney, aided by his wife, is en- 
gaged in the city of Washington, without pecuni- 
ary or sectarian motive, in training colored men 
as teachers, with a view to promoting the eleva- 
tion of the race. His present class consists of 
one bright boy and one hundred and ninety-nine 
men. The latter are persons of grave and manly 
bearing, earnest and serious. Many of them, 
after a day of study, teach night-schools with fif- 
ty to one hundred scholars, or five hundred in the 
aggregate. 

A Congressional Republican Committee has 
been organized with Senator Morrill of Maine, 
Representative Ela of New Hampshire, Senator 
Morrill of Vermont, Representative Ames of 
Massachusetts, Senator Sprague of Rhode Island, 
and Senator Ferry of Connecticut, as the New 
England members. Senator Wilson expressed 
himself as very sanguine that three fourths of the 
Southern Congressional districts can, with proper 
efforts, be carried for the Kepublicans. It was 
resolved to reach all sections with documents, if 
possible. 


We are glad that our exchanges contribute so 
freely to their miscellany from our foreign letters, 
and are pleased to see they remember to affix a 
credit therefor. “From a London Letter,” or 
‘From a French Correspondent,’”’ is well, but not 
very definite ; ‘‘Commonwealth’’ is a vast improve- 
ment, and will do for Boston journals; but as 
there are several other papers about the country 
with the same excellent designation, the reader 
might ask—we only hint it!—which one; ‘Boston 
Commonwealth’’ sets the matter right at once, and 


|in which to put the case befure your readers 


straight? 


The article in question seemed to charge those | 
| who held opposite, or different, views from its au- | 
thor with a desire to “publicly extenuate and de- | 


fend vice by an attempt so to disguise it in the 


robes of virtue that its nakedness should not ap- | 


pear,’ &c. The editor of The Radical, in return- 
ing the article, asked for some modification of it 
in this respect, and permission, then, to publish 
it. But the writer preferred, rather than not 
“enter the lists,” “rebuking the open apologist 
for vice,’ to withdraw the article entirely, and 
find room for it clsewhere—of which I here make 
no complaint. 

While The Radical is open to all “earnest 
words’’ on every important moral or religious 
question, it is not open for differing contributors 
to administer to each other moral rebukes. I count 
it fair to suppose that the good moral purpo-e of 
the one is equal to that of the other. It is quite 
too common for zealous champions of virtue, 
truth, &c., even in free New Engiand, to rate all 
thar opponents as scamps. Even so well-disposed 
& person as our mutual contributor, as his article, 
in the face of his ‘‘disclaimer,” still, I think, goes 
to show, is not entirely free from this spirit. No 


'with the cause of ninety-nine per cent. of all the | question can be well settled, I believe, by such 


evils that have ever cursed the people of the | factics. 


Commonwealth! 











Respectfully yours, 8. H. Moxssz. 


Bosrox, March 25, 1867. 


Congress has rightly cut off the pay for any | 
slaves, even of loyal masters, employed in the 
war. 


Frederick Douglass has been invited to can- 
vass Tennessee. The colored vote is largely in 
excess of the loyal white vote. 


puts the credit or discredit exactly where it be- 
longs. 

The New York World is progressing. It was 
one of the foremost to stimulate the riots of 1862, 
but it now says :— 





neying resolution about the Eenians as a ‘‘speci- | 

men of disgusting hypocrity. | 
| Sir Frederick Bruce, the Britiph minister at’ 
Washington, is said to have received information 

that the sentences against the Fenians in Canada 
| are to be remitted. 


A Banks’ organ in whe speaks of his blar- 


As a race the negroes of New York, considered 
from a police point of view, are a better class of 
citizens than the lower grades of whites. 

And it adds :— 

As regards the a notion of the odor of 
the negro, it may be positively stated that he, in 
this respect, is like the white—a clean negro be- 
ing free from it, and a foul one cursed by it. 
There is even hope of copperhead ‘“Democ- 


| A wealthy Episcopalian of Boston offers $100,- | racy” yet! 


| 000 to found an Episcopal theological school at 
| Harvard College. It is thought the offer will be 
| accepted. 


| da 


Gen. Wilson offered in the Senate, the other 
, the following resolution :— 
Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Re- 
consider the 


lations be instructed 


It is a singular fact, and will be memorable | of passing a resolution 
hereafter, that one of the first political acts of the | the nation that the American department of the 


colored citizens of South Carolina was to recom- 
mend a repeal of the law disfranchising their rebel 
masters. 

Rev. Gilbert Haven takes the editorial chair of 
Zion's Herald, the New England Methodist de- 
nominational organ. He is one of the best news- 
paper men in the sect, and will make a live, intel- 
ligent and progressive journal. 

The freedmen deposited in their various sav- 
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| World's Exhibition at Paris shall not be opened 
on the Sabbath day. 


The Senator, to be consistent, should provide 


that all vessels bearing visitors to the exhibition 
should bunk their fires (or reef their sails) and 
> tern Mig all hands to prayers,”’ on Sun- 

ys. 
that we are voluntarily sending our goods toa 
foreign capital, ard in courtesy must submit to 
the customs which govern that community and 
the rules established for its ‘‘exposition” * 
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Coxsecricur Exsct1on.—Considerable money |sue. A prominent press, that had much to do 


has gone from this city to aid the contest in Con- 
necticut. It came hard, however. Nothing but 


State impelled the giving. Hartford correspond- 


ents say Gov Hawley will have from 1000 to 1500 and pluck enough at head-quarters to take care of 


majority; Deming, for Congress in the first dis- 
trict, 259; Northrup, in the second, 200, Stark- 
weather, in the third, 2000; and Barnum, in the 
fourth, enough for an election sure. Monday next 
will tell the story. 


MarrLanp.—The Union rembers of the Mary- 
land Legislature have sent to Congress a long me- 
morial praying immediate action on the question 
referred ten days ago to the House judiciary com- 
mittee, viz.: whether their State has a republican 
form of government. They recite acts of the 
Legislature thie winter tending to give the ex- 
rebels and their sympathizers complete control, 
saying, among other things, that the State fur- 
nished about 20,000 men for the rebel army, a 
great majority of whom have already returned 
and are made voters under the new registry law. 
A new constitution is projected by these disloyal 
elements. The memorialisis ask the interposi- 
tion of Congress to give them a loyal government 
under the military reconstruction bill. 


Gen. Carr, or Onto, at Home.—The Ash- 
tabula Sentinel understands its subject thorough- 
ly when it writes thus :-— : 

For Governor, a “Radical” in the Cleveland 
Leader proposes the name of Gen. S. F. Cary. 
Our radical friend, we take it, has made his ac- 
quaintance with Gen. Cary when he has seen 
him mounted on his temperance hobby, which he 
has ridden to the merest skeleton. So far as his 
radicalism or anti-slavery sac are concerned, 
we beg to be excused. When anti-slavery doc- 
trines are popular, his devotion to them is grand, 
and his language in their support is grandilo- 
quent; but when they are unpopular, the General 
is untainted by any such heresy. It will be time 
enough when there is not an old reliable Republi- 
can left for radicals to go after Gen. Cary. 


Vicror Hvco’s Biessinc.—This most elo- 
quent of living Frenchmen recently delivered one 
of his inimitable prose-poems over the coffin of 
Miss Emily DePutron. It was translated for the 
Philadelphia Press, and the conclusion vontains a 
blessing that is so charming that we copy it for 
our readers :— 


‘‘In the name of the sorrow whereon she gen- 
tly beamed; in the name of the trials of destiny 


with egging-on ‘the John Brown meeting riot, 


‘seems to be putting out ite feelers in the same di- 
dislike to have a Johnson victory in any Northern | rection now. We can only say that if the attempt 


| is made, the rioters will find that there is nerve 


| the peace of the city at ‘whatever hazard to indi- 
vidual convenience.and safety. 

The city has had a very skillful florist in Mr. 
C. M. Atkinson, Superintendent of Mount Hope 


landscape-gardening solely. The Trustees seem 
fortunate in securing Mr. 8. A. B. Bragg as his 
successor. 

Ttie Common Council is cutting right and left 
into the appropriations for the ensuing financial 
year. The taxation of the citizens will be brought 
down to the lowest possible point, which is most 
commendable. 


Srate Marrers.—The jury-bill, i.¢., to ex- 
clude rum-sellers and other violators of the law 
from the jury, has passed the House by 110 to 
108. Jurors with opinions adverse to the law 
which is being executed are not wanted. It is 
fortunate that no more fugitive-slave cases can 
occur. 

The Committee on Horse Railways, we are 
glad to see, favor the marginal freight railway, 
which we have advocated for Boston. The city 
government, too, have suggested ideas, which, 
being favorably considered by the petitioners, 
will cause a bill to meet with general approval. 

Senators Sumner and Wilson, Gov. Andrew, 
President Hill, and other eminent men, have pe- 
titioned the Legislature to furnish each town 
library in the State with a set of Horace Mann’s 
educational works, so influential in promoting our 
common-school system. 





Musical Notes. 

ies 
The complimentary concert in honor of Camilla 
Urso, at the Music Hall, on Saturday evening 
last, on the occasion of her one hundredth appear- 
ance before a Boston public, was an entire suc- 
cess. Mr. Gilmore put all his enthusiasm into 
the work, and the artists generally cordially coip- 
erated. The net result was an evening of delicious 

music and $1000 to Madame Urso. : 
The sacred concert of Sunday evening, under 
Mr. Gilmore’s auspices, was a fine performance. 
M’lle Hauck and Madame Johannsen were in ex- 





which for her are ended, but which continue for 
us; in the name of terrestrial things which once 
she hoped for; and of celestial things which she | 
now obtains; in the name of all she loved, I bless | 
this lifeless being; I bless her in her beauty, in| 
her youth, in her innocence, in her life, and in | 
her death. I bless her in her white sepulchral | 
robes; in her home, which she has left desolate; 
in her coffin, which her mother has filled with 
flowers, and which God is about to fill with stars.”’ 


Brack Repvsiicanism 1x Soutn Carorina. 
An imposing Republican demonstration was made 
at Charleston, S. C., on tke 21st, which is signifi- 
cant of the future course of politics in the Palmet- 
toState. The meeting was emphatically a “Black 
Republican’”’ one, and was composed chiefly of 
colored citizens, but about fifty whites being in 
attendance. Their speeches and_ resolutions 
evinced a full appreciation of the importance and 
value of the privileges of the newly-acquired citi- 
zenship of the blacks, and a determitation that 
their voice should henceforth be heard in the af- 
fiars of the State. The platform which was 
adopted covers State and national affairs, and 
touches all living questions. A new power is evi- 
dently awake in that State. Gen. Wade Hamp- 
ton got up a meeting just previously at Columbia 
in favor of acquiescence, at which black men 
spoke, but it had a look of being ‘‘arranged’’ by 
the General for effect and to “rope-in” the colored 
population. 





NortHern MIsREPRESENTATION OF SOUTHERN 
Cocorep Loyatty.—The Memphis ost, allud- 
ing to the misrepresentations of Tennessce’s suf- 
frage law, remarks with proper feeling and entire 
justice — 

Such ignorance and misrepresentation, though 
expected in copperhead journals, rise to the con- 
temptible, and disturb loyal men South, when | 
taken up by such papers as the Springfield Republi- | 
can and treated in a similar manner. Within a 
short time we have noticed two instances of this 
misrepresentation of Southern loyalty in that 
journal. ‘They naturally produce the effect here 
that the attacks of the copperhead press did upon 
the two armies—discouragement and contempt | 
among the loyal, and joy and encouragement | 
among the disloyal. We confess ourselves utter- | 
ly unable to Ciscover what can be the motive for 
any maa of common decency and self-respect, in 
Massachusetts, to pursue such a course. We can- 
not believe he is disloyal, or that he wishes to see 
Southern loyalty crushed out, or that his readers 
demand such writing, or that he knows no better; 
for he is a man ofability and an editor of eminence. 
We are puzzied at such injury by him of loyalty 
in the South. 





Frenxcu Sroriations.—The Advertiser says :— 


Mr. Sumner’s report from the committee on For- 
eign Relations, on the claims for French spolia- 
tions, is an exceedingly elaborate, able, and com- 
prehensive review of the whole subject, and in- 
cludes a thorough refutation of the growing opin- 
ion that because the claims are old they need not 
be paid. This is the third report which Mr. Sum- | 
ner has written on this subject during his service 
in the Senate, and we are glad to see thai he ap- 
eg a statement of the number of reports which 
ave been made on it from first to last. The sub- 
ject has been before Congress in all something 
more than thirty times, and no less than forty-two 
reports have been made upon it, not counting the 
present. Of these, threo were adverse, two were 
adverse minority reports, and the remaining thir- 
ty-seven were favorable to the payment of the 
claims. They include reports by Mr. Everett, 
Edward Livingston, Mr. Webster, Mr. Choate, 
Mr. Clayton, Mr. Truman Smith, Mr. Crittenden, 
Mr. Hamlin, Mr. Clingman, Mr. Sumner, and 
several other men of note in the last sixty-five 
years. The Senate since 1835 have voted five 
bills for paying the claims, besides the two 
which, after passing both houses, were vetoed. by 
Mr. Polk and Mr. Pierce respectively. A more 
extraordinary instance of the failure of justice can 
hardly be found in our legislative history. 


Retirep Concressmen.—The following is a 


list of the members of the Thirty-ninth Congress | 


who were not reclected to their seats :— 


Ds. ILLINOIS. j1l—Chas. I. Winfield, D 
1--John Wentworth,R. = 18—BEdward N. Hubbell, D. 
10—Anthony Thernt-n, D. (14—Chas. Goodyear, D. 
13—And J. Kuykendall, R. 16—Kobdt. 8. Hale, R 
Samuel Moulton, KR. 19—Demas Hubbard, R. 


| sixteen, and Sophie eighteen. 


cellent voice, and delighted continually, while 
Dr. Guilmette never showed more power and deli- 
cacy of shading than in his selection from ‘Eli- 
jah.” Mr. Petersilea and Mr. Arbuckle also add- 
ed their solo attractions to the general excellence 
of the programme. 

It was a very choice entertainment that Mrs. 
Long and her advanced pupils offered to their 
friends at Hallett, Davis & Co.’s saloon on Tues- 
day evening last, as the fifth annual soiree. The 
company was large and fashionable, and the ladies 
of the class in musical excellence revolved about 


their gifted teacher like the satellites around the ‘ invertebrate animals of the State. 


Cemetery, who resigns to pursue his avocation of 
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with the peopl: of Ireland an 


York, should be removed, was passed. 
Thursday, Murch 27.—In the Senate the House 


The matter of the adjournment and re- 


committee. In the House the Secretary of the 
Navy was authorized to furnish transports to 
carry provisions to the destitute Southern people. 
A bill making eight hours a day’s work in gov- 
ernment works was passed. 

Domestic. 

Sat , March 23.—In the State Senate, ves- 
terday, the bill concerning State ail to soldiers 
was ordered to be engrossed. In the House, the 
jury bill was debated. 

Advices from Vera Cruz state that the last of 
the Freach forces, except a ion of the naval 
squadron, left there on the 12th inst. The liber- 
als are said to be investing the city. 

The failure of Robinson & Ogden of New York 
lag yg by telegraph, with liabilities for $2,- 


The Chief Engineer of Portland states the num- 
ber of buildings destroyed in the great fire to be 
1600, the loss nine millions, and the insurance 
three and a half millions. 

The distress caused by the inundations in the 
South still continues, the in some places 
being obliged to live in the second stories, after 
losing their stock and provisions. 

A recent order assigns Brevet Major-General 
John Pope to the third military district of the 
lately rebel States, and Major-General Thomas 
to the Department of the Cumberland, at the re- 
quest of the latter. 

The bill to calla convention to frame a new 
State constitution passed the Maryland Senate 
yesterday. 

A meeting in favor of reconstruction under the 
new law is to be held in Montgomery, Ala., 
March 26. 

General Schofield has mgentet the municipal 
election at Fredericksburg, Va. 

The Virginia Senate yesterday adopted a reso- 
lution to appoint a joint committee to wait upon 
General Schofield, to tender their codperationion 
promoting harmony. 

Monday, March 25.—In the State Senate, on 
Saturday, a reconsideration was moved of the en- 


} grossment of the bill concerning State aid to sol- 


diers, the judiciary committee reported against 
the Ilouse bill concerning elections in towns. In 
the House a memorial was received, signed by a 
number of prominent gentlemen, asking that a 
set of Horace Mann’s educational works be given 
to each town library in the State; the bill con- 
cerning the employment of children in manufac- 
turing corporations was ordered to be engrossed. 

According to advices from northern Alabama, 
people at a distance from the railroads are dying 
of starvation. A large quantity of corn sent for 
their relief has been destroyed by the recent floods. 

The consul at (Queenstown, Ireland, informs the 
State Department that cholera prevailed in that 
part of the country all winter. 

Tuesday, March 26.—In the State Senate, yes- 
terday, a bill was reported concerning the charter 
of the city of Charlestown; and the resolve in 
relation to the republication of the report on the 
In the House 








| 


sun. 


Mrs. Long herself was in excellent voice, | 4 bill was introduced incurporating the Howard 


and better singing than from her ‘pupils generally | Industrial School for Colored Persons. 


The advices from Mexico state that Maximilian 


- ! 
has seldom been heard either from amateurs or | had returned to Queretaro, and that the liberals 


professionals. 


Worrell sisters has proved a very successful one. 
They have been greeted with crowded. houses at 
every performance. Their entertainments are 
very pleasing, fully deserving of the patronage 
they have received. 
many other things, too numerous to mention, in- 
fusing into all their acting so much animation, 
dash and abandon, as to fairly carry their audi- 
ence by storm. Miss Jennie seems the most vi- 
vacious and versatile. She certainly has great 
comic powers, especially so when it is remem- 
bered that she is but fourteen years old. Irene is 
There is a great 
resemblance between them, not only in feature, 
but voice and action. Mr. Donnelly, who sup- 
ports them, is an excellent burlesque actor, and 
has become a great favorite. His make-up and 
acting as ‘‘Widow Twankey” in Aladdin, and 
“Clorinda’”’ in Cinderella, are decidedly rich. 

Boston Theater. —On Monday evening Mr. Har- 
denburgh had a benefit, appearing as ‘‘Off-an- 
agan’’ in ‘‘The Veteran.”” The play was well 
acted and very creditably mounted, the tableau 
at the end of the fourth act being finely managed, 
and should have drawn a larger audience. <A va- 
riety of pieces have been presented during the re- 
mainder of the week. The Parepa-Brignoli op- 
era-troupe appear on Monday, and will undoubt- 
edly meet with great success. They are to be 
followed by Edwin Booth, on the 8th of April, 
who will play a four weeks’ engagement. It is 
said that the loss of his wardrobe will oblige him 
to defer his engagement; we think there is little 
fear of this. 
‘‘Naiad Queen”’ revival. 

Selwyn’s Theater.—J. C. Cowper, who support- 
ed Miss Bateman during her tour, has been en- 
gaged as leading man of this new theater. Mr. 


ot the best material for his dramatic company. 





NEWS OUTLINE. 


Congress. 

Friday, March 22.—In the Senate, a resolution 
was offered by Mr. Wilson declaring that various 
considerations unite in recommending that Jefler- 
son Davis be speedily tried or released on bal. 





Southerners was received from the House and 
the amendment agreed to. 


South was passed. In the resolution to supply 
arnts to Tennessee, 10,000 was substituted for 25,- 
000, and the resolution was passed. The resolu- 
tion relating to the collector of customs at New 
York was taken up, and the committee Gn public 
expenditures were directed to consider the matter 
of impeaching the collector. 

Saturday, March 23.—In the Senate, the bills 
relating to the collection of money due to col- 
ored soldiers and sailors, and to grant the Ameri- 
can Telegraph Company of New York authority 
to lay and operate submarine cables on the coast 
of the United States, and to establish communi- 





INDIANA. Zl —Koscve Coukiing, K., 
3—Ralph Hill, R. (gees to the Senate.) 
4—Johu H. Farquhar, R. ‘22—Sidney T. Moimes, R. 
6—Ebeneser Dumont, K. 23—Thomas T. Davis, R. 
10—Joreph H. Defrees, R. 25— Daniel Morris, K. 
li—Thos. N. Stillwell, R. 26—Giles W. Lotchhiss, R. 

Wa 28—Rosweil Hart, R. 
4—Joseph B. Grinnell, B. OHIO. 
5—Joha A. Kasson, K. §—Francis C. LeBlond, D. 
S—James P. Hubbell. K 
‘Ll—Hesekiab S. Bundy, R. 
12—Wam. E. Finck, D- 
i3—Columbus Delano, R. 
OREGON, 
1—J. I. D. Henderson, R. 
PENNSTLUANIA. 
5—M. Rassell Tha) er, R. 


MAINE. 
4—-John H. Rice, R. 
MARYLAND 

2—John L. Thomas, R. 
5—Benj. G. Harris, D. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
3—Alex i. Rice, R. 
5—Joha B. Alley, R. 


MICHIGAN 8—Sydenpham Ancona, D. 
3—Johe W. Longyear, R.  10—Mever Strouse. D. 
NEW JERSET 11—Philip Johnson, D. 


1—John F. Starr, R. lj—Abram A. Bark 
2—Wam. A. Newell, R. 2b -Ghashe ¥. Calva E. 
4—Andree J Rogers, D 2l—Joha L. Dawson, D. 
5—Bdwia KR. V. Wright, D. VERMONT 
New TORK. 2—Justin 8. Morrill, R. 

2—Tennis G. Bergen. D. (goes to the Senate } 
8—Joha W. Hunter, D. 3—Yortus Baxter, R. 

4— Morgan Jones, D. WEST VIRGINIA 
5—Neison Taylor, D. 2—George RK. Lathan, R. 
6—Heury J. Raymond, R. 3—Killian V. Whaley, KR. 
&—William BE. Podge, R. : 
9—Wm. A. Darting. R. 2—Ithamar ©. Sican, R. 
10— William Radford, D. ; 6—Walter D. Mclndoe, R. 


Of the above 59 out-going members, 41 are Re- 


publicans and 18 are Democrats. Of those al- judiciary. It proposes to adjourn without day, | Seat, Same, 


cation with Europe, were passed. The Senate 
} concurred in the House amendments to the bill to 


provide for the importation of certain works of art | 


The supplementary reconstruction bill was 
In the 


| free. 
} —- over the veto by yeas 40, nays 7. 
'the supplementary reconstruction bill was re- 
ceived and read, and the bill was passed, by 114 
to 26. 

| Monday, March 25.—In the Senate, a memorial 
‘from Maryland was presented asking that the 
| provision of the reconstruction act be extended 
| to that State. In the House, a bill was presented 
| providing for the meeting ot Congress before De- 
'cember. A concurrent resolution to the same ef- 
, fect was adopted by 88 to 31. The Senate joint 
' resolution relating to the wearing of uniforms by 
| persons in the di tie service was 1. 

j ponte Marek 35. he 

| joint resolution relating to the issue of agricultu- 
ral college scrip to the lately rebellious States 
was passed. The resolution relating to Northern 
| debts confiscated in the South was reported in an 
jamended form. The bill fixing June 1 for the 





| bankrupt bill to take effect was referred to the | 


| committee on the judiciary. A substitute for the 
House resolution referring to the reiissembling of 
, Congress was reported from the committee on the 


Ay chosen im their wl , 46 are Republicans *"¢ after debate was adopted by 21 to 17. In the 


and 12 Democrats, and one vacancy is caused by | 


the election of Roscoe Conkling to the Senate. 


lee Crrr Marters.—Our school committee say in 

wns ist vapert that the sasigning lessons to girls Wednesday 

to be studied out of school hours has been forbid- a Department of Agriculture 

den and that the teachers have been required to see | hace seed ‘neo Sosthersjerie pod an 
was 


that the regulations are faithfully observed. 


The State constabulary having given notice | isiana $6,000,000 for levees. 


House Mr. Butler called attention to changes 
made in the Globe reporier’s manuscript report 
| of the*altercation between himself and Mr. Bing- 
ham on Friday, whereupon another di i 
arose between the same 


% 
La 


\'A bill teported to guarantee 


that soon the illegal sale of fermented liquors will Pr maaedig eee ass nm mate ee 


Messrs. 
In the House, the Senate 


They dance, sing, and do | 
, In the House a bill was reported concerning the 
' sales of intoxicating liquors attached or taken on 


After that we are promised the | 


Selwyn sails for Europe the last of May in search | 


‘ gor and Piscataquis Railroad. 


The resolution for the relief of the destitute | 


In the House, the | 
resolution granting aid to the destitute in the | 


louse the message from the President vetoing | 


26.—In the Senate, the House | 


acinar sons ge eS ne ee 


Certain quarters that a public disturbance will en- amcnudments to the resolution relating to the claims 


had advanced to within seven miles of that place. 


— ———--—-——— : It's also said that the liberals are besieging Vera 
Dramatic Notes. 

sard Atheneum.—The engagement of the . Festerday, a bill was introduced on leave to re- 
— : ae : | quire the Boston and Providence Railroad Com- 


| pany to erecta station house in Roxbury. 


Cruz. 
Wednesday, March 27.—In the State Senate, 


In the 
House an amendment was adopted, and a couple 
were proposed to the Western railroad bill. 
Thursday, March 28.—In the State Senate, yes- 
terday, a bill was reported to incorporate the 
Young Women’s Christian Association in Boston. 


execution; a bill was introduced requiring the 
Eastern Railroad to change the location ot its sta- 


| tion in Lynn; and the bill concerning common 


nuisances was laid on the table. 

The receipts of the government for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1806, exceed the expenditures 
3200,000,000. 

The post commander at Augusta, Ga., has for- 
bidden the holding of elections until Gen. Pope 
assumes command. 

Gen. Sheridan has removed the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the State of Louisiana, Mayor Monroe, 
and Judge Abell, and appointed other persons to 
fill their places. 

The supply of cattle and sheep at the live stock 
market is fair this week, and prices favor the 
buyer. 

The supplemental reconstruction act was offi- | 
cially promulgated yesterday by the Secretary of 
State. 

An inundation of the lower valley of the Mis- 
sissippi is said to be probable, owing to the defec- 
tive condition of the levees. 

Friday, March 29.—In the State Senate, yester- 
day, a bill was introduced on leave, to provide for 
the restocking of the Mystic: river and its tribu- 
taries with shad and alewives. The bill concern- 
ing State aid to soldiers was amended, to provide 
; for cases of actual suffering, and for widows and 
| orphans of soldiers now receiving aid. In the 
| House, the jury bill, unamended, was passed to 
| its third reading—110 yeas against 103 nays. 
| A party of Texans immigrating to Brazil are 
| in New York in utter destitution. 
| At the North Carolina Union Convention 53 
| counties were represented equally by whites and 
{ 
| 
{ 





| Degroes. 
The nomination of Mr. F. P. Blair to the Aus- 
trian mission was rejected by the Senate yester- 
day. 
A meeting was held yesterday in Bangor, Me., 
' to promote the construction of the proposed Ban- 


Foreign. 


} + 
| Saturday, March 23.—The Italian National Par- 
: liament was opened yesterday by the King with 
| the customary speech from the throne. It is said 
| that Napoleon favors a confederation of the gov- 
' ernments of France, Belgium and Switzerland 
against Prussia. 
Monday, March 25.—The trials of the Fenians 
| in Ireland for high treason will begin April 9. 
Tuesday, March 25.—The debate on the reform 
bill began in the British House of Commons last 
night. The Turkish government denies the rtate- 
ment about the cession of Candia to Greece. It 
is stated that Kossuth protests against the arrange- 
/ ment between Hungary and Austria. 
Wednesday, March 27.—The despatches state 
' that, the British government will not persist in 
' claiming Lamirande from the French government, 
| but reserves the right to do so, if necesary, here- 
after. 
Thursday, March 28.—The North German Par- 
tiament has adopted a conatitution agreeing main- 
, ly with Count Bismark’s proposed plan. Advices 
| from the East staie no fighting had taken place in 
Candia for two months. 
Friday, March 20.—The despatches state that 
Ex-Governor Eyre has been arrested and is un- 
der examination. 


Weekly Financial Report. 


ComMMONWFALTH Orrice. Bostox, 
Fetpar, March 29, 12 M. 

Money appears to be a little easier, the wants of the mer- 
cantile community pot being very heavy. Rates show no 
change. The*banks are discounting at 6@7 per cent., and 
there is considerable offering at 7,7} and 8 per cent. Call 
joans rule at 6 per cent. on satisfactory collaterals. Gov- 
ernment securities show little change. 6's of 1881, 108j ; 
5-20's. 1862, 109; do , 1864, 107}; do., 1965, 107] ; do., 1865, 
pew, 107}; 10-40's, 97j; 7-30's, August, 106; do., June, 
105j ; do., July, 105j. The gold market continues steady. 
The opening quotation was 134;, and the closing 1343. Gov- 
| ernment securities it. fair request, the demand being princi- 
| pally for five-twenties and seven-thirties, and prices show 
little change. 
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bof certain a were tabled. fe 
Serereaen uy tdiac he = of reassembling Ip thie city, Bist inet. By Rev. BE. E. Hale. Mr. Grenville 
on the first Wednesday in Jun¢g)and September, |B. Mscomber to Emily Alive, dsughtcr of William Easter 
unless otherwise notified ing officers. | agchinst., by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Mr w. 
resolutions prot the proposed Susithof Uanover, W-lax t Mies Cheseto 0. Reid, of 
confederation, and expressing sympathy | "'s5, _ De. Gannett, Charies J. Paine to Miss 


of Candia, were R Boston. 
— A resolution expressing the sense of the | — nae ens * 

ouse that Mr. Smythe, the collector at New | 

: .N., to 

resolution amending the wool tariff act was| In Medfield. 20th inst., by 


assembling of Congress was sent to a conference In Washington 
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late Dr. Gamaliel Bailey, 
rani Pot hat pei ot Wa 
ington City 

DEATHS. 








In this city, 23d inst., George W. Armstrong, 75. 
In Jamaica Plain, 22d inst., Eliza D., wife of Charles I. 


32. 
.J 
Iu Watertown, 25th inst., Melville Horace, son of Jesse A. 
and Sarah B. Locke, 6 yrs, § mos. 
P lu Tyngsboro’, 26th inst., Robert Brinley, Esq , 92 yrs. 
moe. 
In Eastham, 5th inst., of consumption, Reuben N. Smith, 
30 yrs. 4 mos. 
At the Consulate in Panama, Jan. 29, of yellow fever, U. 
8. Consul William B. Little, formerly of Boston, 42 yrs. 9 
mos. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


WwsACRED READINGS.— 
SACRED MUSIC. 
LURLINE HALL, 3 WINTER STREET. 


eed 


MR. GEORGE CLAIR 














Begs to announce a series of 
Seven Sacred Conterts and Readings, 


To take place on SUNDAY EVENINGS, commencing SUN- 
DAY, MARCH 17. 

Admission 35 cents. Doors open at 7 ; commence at 7}. 
Mar. 16. Hit 


39" W. ARNOLD GREENE, 
Elocutionist, Lyceum Reader, 

No. 535 Washington St., cor. Kneeland 8t., Boston, on 
Mondays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 

Present References :—Theodore D. Weld, Lexington ; The- 
odore Tilton, New York ; Rev. Rush R. Shippen, Worcester ; 
Ad:tieon A. Hunt, Wercester ; Frederick Douglass, Roches- 
ter, N. ¥. 3t* Mar. 23. 








DR. P. B. RANDOLPH of New Or- 
jeans, will remain in Boston for a few months, and will an 
swer ell invitations for lectures 0: addresses on subjects con- 
nected with the welfare of the Colored Race, or upon Tem- 
perance Address Box 3352, Boston Post-office. 

Mar. 16. 5t* 


ta THE ONLY WAY TO CURE PILES. 
All ointments, liniments, and every other outward applica 
tion are only time and money thrown away. The cause of 
the trouble is beyond their reach. If you will use two of 
HARRISON’S PERISTALTIC LOZENGES 
regularly every night, you will get rid of COSTIVENESS, 
which is the chief cause of PILES, either bleeding or blind. 
We want every person to try our Lozenges, and they will 
thank us for calling their attention to them. One after din- 
ner or supper banishes every furm of Indigestion. Two 
move the bowels once ouly, and never gripe, or require in- 
crease of dose, thus differing from all PILLS. 

For HABITUAL CUNSTIPATION they excel every other 
remedy. Sold by J. 8. HARRISON & CO., 

, No. 1 Tremont Temple, Boston, 
and for sale by our agents everys here ; or will be mailed to 
any address on enclosing 60 cents. H6m Nev. 3. 


tar SMOLANDER’S EXTRACT BUCK is es 
pecially recommended by the medical faculty for the cure of 
diseases of the Stomaca and Unixary Oacans, RaeumartisM, 
General Deoiiity, Drorstes, Canonic GoNORRHGA and Cu- 
TANEOUS Diseases. For those suffering from the effects of 
excesses of any kind. it is perfectly invaluable. It never fails 
toeffectacure. Price one dollar per bottle. For sale by 
apothecaries generally, and by JOHN A. BURLEIGH, 
=o Druggist, Boston, es General Agent. 
eb. 2. 


2 DR. HARRISON’S ICELAND BAL- 
SAM, rae Sarest, Sunest anp Speepiest CURE For Covuaus, 
Coups, Sone Taroat, &c. We continue to call notice to this 
delicious remedy for all affections of the throat or lungs, 
the most reasonable cure, even for ConsuMPTION. Please call 
at No 1 Tremont Temple, Boston, and see what else we can 
exhibitin its favor. J.8. HARRISON & CO., 
Nov. 10 Ii6m Proprietors. 


THE CHORUS WREATH: 
A collection of Sacred and Secular Choruses trom Oratorios, | 
Operas and Glee Books, designed as a standard book for 
Choirs‘ Musical Societies, Conventions and Schools, and con- 











taining the most desirable pieces for private practice and 
public performance. 1 vol., 12mo., pp. 332, boards $1.i0. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pustisugrs, 
Mar. 30. 8t 277 Washington street. 


WILLIAM V. SPENCER, 
203 Washington Street, 
WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH 
THE FIRST 


HISTORICAL TRANSFORMATION 


CHRISTIANITY. 
From the French of ATIIANASE COQUEREL the Younger. 


BY E. P. EVANS, 


Ph. D., Professor of Moderu Languages and Literature In 
the University of Michigan. 


Ready about May 1. ina handsome 16ino vol., price $1.50. 
For sale by all booksellers, or copies sent by mail free of 
postage on receipt of the pfice. 

(a> A liberal discount allowed to clergymen, students 
and libraries. 3t Mar. 30. 


REMOVAL. . 


§. KLOUS & CO., 


(Late ef Ceurt Street,) 


Would respectfully inform their friends and the public that 
they have just opened the very beautiful and centrally lo- 
cated Store, 


No. 205 Washington St., 


(CORNER OF BROMFIELD STREET,) 








With an entire new stock of 


HATS AND CAPS 


ATURDAY, 





pa am 





a 


LINDEN CARRIAGE 


SPRINGS AND AXLES, 


MANUFACTURED AT 


LINDEN WORES, 


WALPOLE, MASS. 


BUSINESS OFFICE: 


No. 82 Federal Street, 


BOSTON. 


To all persons purchasing vehicles, who desire SAFETY 
with wonderful ease of motion, we recommend the 


LINDEN 
SPRINGS AND AXLES. 


*‘SLINDEN”’ is our Trade-Mark, and any Spring or 
Axle with this stamp we WARRANT tothe MANUFACTUR- 
ER or OWNER of a VEHICLE who has them in use. 

We have testimonials from all directions of the superiority 
of the LINDEN SPRINGS AND AXLES. We submit the 
following :— 

Boston, January 9, 1867. 
Lrypen Iron axp Stezt Maxvracturine Co., 82 Federal St. : 

Gentiemen— Having heard repeatedly of the great reputa- 
tion enjoyed by you in the manufacture of Carriage Springs 
and Axles, I ordered Messrs. Brewster & Co., of Broome 
street, New York, to use those of the LINDEN Stamp in a 
wagon they were building for me. 

I am happy to inform you that after a careful trial I can 
pronounce them unequalled by any I have ever used. 

The Springs are light, handsome, and luxuriously easy, 
wh le nicety of finish of the Axles overcomes friction to an 
extent as to render the weight of the carriage almost imper- 
ceptible. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) JAMES H. FREELAND. 


CAUTION! 


The great reputation of the LINDEN Springs and Axles 
has induced uuprincipled parties to sell goods of inferior 
quality, and represent them as made by us. Our goods are 
plainly stamped with our Trade- Mark, Linden, and no goods 
are genuine without this stamp. We will thank parties so 
imposed upon to inform us, that we can take measures to 
prevent so great a fraud. 


When Buying a Vehicle, 
ASK THE QUESTION, 
HAS IT 
LINDEN 


SPRINGS AND AXLES?P 


It is far better to guard against accidents than to repair 
damages. The GREATEST 


DANGER!! 


to be apprehended in riding is from a DEFECTIVE 


AXLE OR SPRING. 


WE STAKE OUR REPUTATION 
—on — 
THE SUPERIORITY 


—or— 


Goods of our Manufacture. 


LINDEN 
LINDEN 
LINDEN 
: LINDEN 


CARRIAGE SPRINGS 
AND AXLES. 


CARRIAGE SPRINGS 
AND AXLES, 


CARRIAGE SPRINGS 
. AND AXLES, 


CARRIAGE SPRINGS 
AND AXLES, 


MARCH 30, 1867. 


To be sold by Subscription, 
A MEMOIR 


— OF THE — 


REV. SAMUEL BARRETT, D.D. 


BY LEWIS G. PRAY, Esq. 


topics, forming a 12mo. volume of about 200 pages. Price 
plication should be made. 


WILLIAM V. SPENCER, 


PUBLISHER, 


203 Washingten St., corner of Bromfield. 
Mar. 16. 3t 








OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


377 Washiagten Street, Besten, 


Masic Publishers and Dealers, publish upwards of 500 muric 
books, comprising theoretical and practical works in every 
branch of musical science. Among these are RICHARD- 
SON'S NEW METHOD FOR THE PIANO, $3.75 ; MODERN 
SCHOOL FORK THE ORGAN, by Zundell, $4; BASSIN1°S 
ART OF SINGING, complete, $4, #3; SPOHR’S 
VIOLIN, complete $4, al $2; BERBIGUIER’S 
FLUTE, $3; “THE HOME UIRCLE SERIES” of pianoforte 
music, 9 vols., each, plain $2.50, cloth $3, gilt $4; BAUM- 
BACH’S SACKED QUARTETS, cloth $2.75, boards $2.50 ; 
THE HARP OF JUDAH and THE JUBILATE, by L. 0. 
Emerson, each $1.38; GOLDEN WREATH and RRY 
CHIMES, by Emerson, each 5. cts. Also, all the standard 


peras and Cantatas, anda complete se- 
ries of Librettos. Complete catalogues of books and sheet 
music will be furnished on application.  3¢ 








BAL MASQUE. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


NEW AND ELEGANT COSTUMES 


— POR — 
Fancy, Dress and Masquerade Balls, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
—aT— 
CURTIS & WOODBURY’S 


> 
Jan. 26. 323 Court Street, Besten. tf 


REDUCTION OF PRICES! 
A Large Assortment of Fall Styles 
—or— 
FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


Which we are offering to the Retail Trade at about 


Whelesale Prices!! 
Call and examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere. 


CHAS. H. BAKER & CoO., 


383 Washington Strect, Boston. 
Nov. 3. 38m 








55 
Prize Medals 


HAVE BEEN 





AWARDED TO 


CHICKERING & SONS 


During the Past Forty-Three Years, 
IN ALL CASES THE HIGHEST PREMIUMS OVER ALL 
COMPETITORS FOR THE 


BEST PIANO FORTES 
eatin 
Exhibitions in the United States 
ND THE 
Prize Medal at the World’s Fair, 
LONDON. 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL THE LEADING ARTISTS 


Who use the Chickering Piano in Private, 
and at alithe Principal Operas and 
Concerts in the : 


UNITED STATES. 


246 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. L3m 


PIANOFORTES. 
Vosk:, 


Jan. 5. 





JAMES W. 


. PIANOFORTE 
; stonutucturer EB 
WAREROOMS, 


No. 6 Temple Place, 

Will keep constantly on hand a full supply of all the vari- 
ous styles of Pianofortes, which will be offered at the most 
reasonable prices, and every instrument warranted for five 
years. 





PIANOFORTES TO LET. 


Feb. 2 am 
“PEERLESS.” 
The best Cooking Stove ever madei 
— FOR— 


COAL AND WoOoD. 
Nos. 7}, 8, 84 anv 9. 
With and Without Extension Tep. 
The ‘‘PEERLESS”’ has all the advantages of the popul 


To which will te added a series of discourses on various 


$1.59. As only a small edition will be printed, an early ap- 





| L. A. ELLIOT € Co., 
Ne. 322 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON, 
EMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &c. 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


3" Most favorable terms to Printeellers, Canvassers and 
Tachers. tf Jan. 6. 














WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACR, Boston.) 


CA TERS, on the shortest notice, and 
outs te at reasonable 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table to 
Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 


WEDDING CAKE 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. 
Superier Ice-Creams, Cake and Confec- 
tiemary of all sorts. Feb. 2. 


ALLEN’S 
New Photographic Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, 


BOSTON, 


Have so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili 
ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whether on CARD or PORCELAIN » or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 


MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 


Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
tographs cheerfully shown. Jan. 6. 














AN ELEGANT SERIES 
of MUSIC BOOKS for the Pianoforte. - 
CLE, a collection of instrumental “aa pone ag 
vols. THE PIANIST’S ALBUM, a new collection of piano 
music, forming the third volume of the “Home Circle.’ 
THE SILVER CHORD songs, bailads, quertets, duets, &c 
piano acco. ; 1 vol. SHOWER OF PEARLS, vocal duets for 
two sopranos, soprano and alto, soprano and tenor, soprano 
and bass, and tenor and bass, piano acco., 1 vol. 6 8 OF 
GERMAN SONG, German and English words, piano acco. 
- GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONGS, Scotch songs and bal. 
lads, piano acco., 1 vol. GEMS OF SACRED SONG, Sab. 
bath songs and select home ballads, piano acco. : lvol 
OPERATIC PEARLS, , Quartets, duets, trios, &c.. 
from the principal operas, | vol. : : y 
The above are of uniform size and styleof binding. Price 
pny ee ~— $2 50; cloth, $3; cloth, full gilt, #4. 
parate volumes, or the 
dealers, and sent postpaid by oe 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pususuers, 
Mar. 16. at 277 Washington street. 


BAY STATE _ 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


538 Washington Street, corner Kneeland, 


Headquarters of the American Caarn of CoLLeces, extend- 
ee ee to C:.litornia, all connected by a com plete 
system of Busineas Correspondence. Scholarships good 
life throughout the entire ane. 4 ” 
This INstiTUTION offers the most thorogh and practical 
instructions in all branches of a COMPLETE BUSINESS 
EDUCATION ever before introduced by any College. It com- 
bines both theory and practice, each student performi,.g the 
duty of the MERCHANT AND ACCOUNTANT; and by afew 
months’ time spent at this College he obtains the experi- 
ence of s many years. Our facilities for obtaining situa- 
tions for graduates are not surp ssed by any. 

C. EB CHAMBERLIN, Principal. 
H. KENDALL, Penman. 

3 Send stamp for College Journal and specimens of 
Penmanship. H4t Mar. 16. 


——< 


THE LARGEST 
COLLECTION OF SEEDS ever offered in America. Full 
and explicit directions for cultivation are given in our new 
AMATEUR CULTIVATORS’ GUIDE TO THE KITCHEN 
AND FLOWER GARDEN. Now ready. A descriptive work 
of 180 pages, fully illustrated with a beautiful colored plate 
and 100 engravings, containing a list of over 2500 varieties of 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds ; also. 150 varieties of the choic- 
est French Hybrid Gladiolus. All the novelties, both of 
the Flower and Vegetable, for 1867, will be found described 
in the above work. Mailed free to any address on receipt of 
25 cents. Pa a ee WASHBURN & CO., 
§ erchants, Horticultural Hall, Boston. 

Mar. 2-16-30,-Apr.6. “mw 





PAPER, ETC. 


( LD ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 
o oe oe a wanted. and wil] immediately 
put into paper, without being exposed toinspection. T 
highest cash prices paid. . ee. 

GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
Paper Manuracturens, 
——— Block, 48 Water Street, Boston. 


Feb. 16. 








“DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
(j HARLES RICHARDSON & CO. 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISIIES, JAPANS, &c. 
AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS. 


Ne. 61 Broad, cor. ef Milk Street, Besten. 
Feb. 16. 3m 


}y aeeeetnon & NEEDHAM, 


FRESCO PAINTERS 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 


Reems Neo. 608 Washington St., Besten. 

They are prepared to design and execute — description 
of wal) and ceiling d tion for churches, public buildings 
private residences, halls, hotels, &e. Gilding and Emboss- 
ing on Glass. Every description of wood finished in waz 
and oil filling, and in Reeear or French polish. 











Oe aT. HABERSTROG. 
‘ 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM. 
Feb. tf 





stoves in ure, together with such NEW FEATURES a8 justify 
the manufacturers in calling it the Best Cooxixe Stove in 


“PEERLESS,” 


It is the 
because it is superior to all other Cooking Stoves in Econo- 
my, Suxpricrty, CLeantiness, Baxrve, Roastina and Bravrr. 





Ist, E v. A patented method of heating the air and 
conveying it through the oven, saves from twenty to thirty 
per cent. of fuel. 


2d, Simpuicrry. It is easily managed. The fire can be per- 
fectly controlled and kept through an entire season without 
rekindling. 





ta Altheugh from the fact ef the use of | 





of the LATEST STYLE for the SPRING OF #867. cm- 
bracing the NEW STYLE of Siik, anda choice selection of | 
novelties in Felt and Cloth Hats, of stylish patterns and 
graceful shapes ; and beg to invite all wishing to purchase | 
or examine our goods to favor us with a call. 


Hats and Caps Made to Order. | 


$. KLOUS & CO. 


Mar. 20. H4t 


“WE INVITE SPECIAL 
Attention to our present large Importation 


FABRICS FOR MEN'S WEAR. 


Also, an assortment of 
AMERICAN WOUOOLENS. 


GEORGE LYON & CoO., 
Merchant Tailors, 
Chambers 158 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


Our LONDON and PARIS made SAMPLE GARMENTS 
, now on exhibition 

' CHOICE STYLES OF MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. H3t Mar. 30. 





' 





J. R. ANDREWS, 
GILDER, 
lass and Picture-Frame Manf., 
No. 30 LAGRANGE ST., xan TREMUNT ST., 
7 BOSTON. 
uo Frames handsomely re-gilt. 6m Mar. 23. 


GEO. W. PARK, 


COU NSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
Jan. 5. ly* 46 Court Street. Besten. 








ae —— =~ pes 
PIANOS. 
M'PHAIL & CO.’ 


Annual Sale of 80 Pianos 

WILL COMMENCE AT THEIR WAREROON, 
385 Washington Street % 

January 6, and contines until April 1, at Repccep Pascus 





Bvery Pine will be wanasxTss, and wUst Bt soLp for cach 
No Gear steck wae over seen in Boston. 4 Jen. 5. 





the Best Material and Mest Expert Werk- 
men, the Cest is Higher, they are CHEAP-, 
ER IN THE END, and they Wear Benger | 
and Ride Easier. | 


— 


“LINDEN” 


CARRIAGE SPRINGS 


—AED— 


_ AXLES 


—saRE— 


USED BY THE BEST CARRIAGE MAN. | 
UFACTURERS THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY. “é 
ALL DEALERS 


Strictly First-Class Goods | 


KEEP THEM ON HAND. 


Orders should be addressed 
-—-Tro— 
‘LINDEN 
IRON AND STEEL MANF CO. 


No. 82 Federal St., 


BOSTON. 


H. W. TILTON, President. 
mis 





fer, George B. iE 
IN. Bw. pete Bh mm Society ; Hou. Charles L. Flint, Secre 


8d. CLeaNtingss. No dust escapes while shaking or dump- 
ing the grate. 

4th, Baxoxa. Ite large oven, wherein all parts are of 
equal temperature bakes as evenly as a brick oven, and that 
without turning the article. It bakes quickly. 

Sth, Roastine. Accurrentof hot air constantly passing 
thro the oven, so thoroughly ventilates it that it roasts 
as as a tin kitchen. 

6th, Beauty. Made of the bestiron, it will not crack. 
Well Ided, artistically designed and smoothly cast, it is 
the most beautiful as well as the most serviceable stove in 
the market. 

Each stove is WanRaNteD to be and do all that is claimed 
for it. 

In all the requisites of a first-class cook stove, the Peer- 
Jess, as its name indicates, has no equal in the market. 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
87, 89 & 91 Nerth Street, Besten. 
Feb. 2. 3m 
GEO H. CHAPIN & CoO., 
FARM AGENTS, 
Orrics, 20 Scotzar’s Bortprya, Tremont Row, Boston. 
Our whole attention given to the purchase and sale of 


farms and country residences. 
Refer to Dr. B. Loring, President 











tary 
State Board of Agriculture; His Excellency Paul Dilling- 
ham, Governor of Vermont. Hly Nov. 17. 


REAL-ESTATE 


BROKERS AND BUSINESS AGENCY for buying, selling 
or commission busi- 











FINANCIAL. 





PER DAY Agents ental la- 
$28.80 dies and gentlemen. in a pleasant, rerma- 
nent and hunorable business. For further particulars ad- 
dress A. D. BOWMAN & CO., 115 Nassau street, New York. 














(Clip out and return this notice.) 3m* Jan. 26. 
EE - —————EES = 
WOOL, WOOLENS, ETO, 

ORSWELL, KINSLEY & FRENCH, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
123 and 14 Summer Street, Besten. 





JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLET, 
Jan. 5. 


HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 











MECHANICAL. 


ee eer ae ee ee 


Premium Standard Scales. 
Genuine!!! 


ACCURATE, DURABLE, AND CONVEN 
IENT. 





Hay, Coal, Railroad, Platform and Coun 
ter Scales, Farmers’, Butehers’, Groeers’, 
Druggists’, Confectioners’, and Gold Scales. Also, Safes, Pa- 
tent Alarm Money Drawers, and s complete assortment of 
Store Furniture. 

Our cyt Warehouse in POSTON is 
518 MHilk St., corner of Batterymarch 8t. 

cs ly FAIRBANKS BROWK & CO. 
a 














CLOTHING, ETC. 


C W. FREELAND, BEARD & CO. 

e 

CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devonshire Street, Besten. 


C. W. FREZLAND A. W. BEARD, 
4. 8. PREELAND, L. L. BABDING, 
Nov. 12. 6p 
wa ______ __| 























MACHINES —With one of these simple and efficient 
installed as a member of the household, double- 
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& WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
ar From Long Wharf. 3 
The first-class Clipper Barque 
ANNIE W. WESTON, 


peady for the 
The ‘‘L. 8.” will succeed. 


GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 
AN ORIGIBaL NOVEL. 
. reer: 
eee ih Seem 
Lo) go A THINKERS LIE. 


BY BERTHOLD AUERBACT. 


TAANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THE COMMONWEALTR BY 
: ANNIE T.. WALL. 


CHAPTER VIIT. 
a8 THE CABALIST. 
It was in the evening twilight, and Baruch and 
Miriam were sitting together. The old Chaje 
was telling a wonderful story. 


aes ‘know that our Sabbath-maid, the old 


dy met 4 horrible death? It is all 
green "nd yellow before my cyes when I think 
what she might have done to us, and I have sat 
by her at the hearth for hours. Some time ago,— 
oné fiéars many more wonders since,—my mother 
fof? mé ‘a synagogue was burned in Warsaw, 
and the fire had already mounted to the windows, 
but the Rabbi, who was a great exorcist, had a 
parchment on which was written hidden names, 
which he threw upon the flames, and they were 
extinguished, as one blows out a light. Now, 
God be ‘praised that in our days also pious 
men have arisen who can bind demons! 

“Thou tellest such things that no man knows 
what to believe,’’ said Miriam, and Chaje re- 

lied :— 

' “I have heard-the whole story at the market 
from black Gudul. Her sister is at service with 
the pious Rabbi Isaac Aboab. ‘The Rabbi Abo- 
ab’s Sarah, she was a lovely child! I was always 
afraid she would be bewitched. It is now about 
a year since her face became suddenly coal-black, 
and instead of hearing from her clear, golden 
speech, she has constantly sereamed and talked 
in a way that was never heard from a maiden of 
fifteen since the world began. ‘Then she was al- 
ways twitching up her hands as if she had the 
gout. Every one said she was bewitched and 
ssed with a devil. No doctor or apothecary 
could help her. Rabbi Aboab wept and prayed at 
night go that the very stones in the wall might 
have pitied him. Since this misfortune came 
upon him he has fasted from one Sabbath to 
another, and only eat a little broth and a- couple 
of figs at night. Yesterday evening he went to 
the bath of purification, and plunged in nine 
times, and when he came home he put on his 
shroud, had his chair brought from the synagogue, 
and had his daughter put init. It took four men 
to bear her out and fasten her in her chair, so 
fiercely did the demon strive against it. When 
all the people were gone, he repeated the 130th 
Psalm before all the doors and windows in the 
house, and warned every one that no person 
should be let into the house that night. ‘They 
night beg and pray as they would, no ore should 
attentpt to open a door or a window, if, which 
God id! he would notdie. Then he had very 
holy books piled up around the chair as high as 
Sarah was, took a sharp, smooth butcher’s knife, 
and nine times drew a circle about Sarah with it, 
who rattled in her throat. ‘Then he laid a parch- 
ment inscribed with holy signs upon her breast, 
and on the left side of the chair he placed the 
knife. When all was done he opened the Holy 
Ark that stood in one corner, took out the Thorah 
in his left hand, and threw open the window with 
the other. Then he quickly laid the Thorah upon 
the table, on which six black wax-candles were 
burning, and as he unrolled the Thorah, he 
bowed over it, threw himself upon his knees, and 
cried out the names of God and all the angels, so 
that all who heard him shivered like ice. Then he 
took the schophar, and blew as on the New Year’s 
day, so that one would have thought the Messiah 
was coming. Scarcely had it struck twelve when 
there was a knock at the door, as if a hundred 
halbardiers were battering it with their staves. 
‘Open, open—l beseech you, open,—be merciful, 
I shall die—it is I, Elsie, opea!’ So, outside, 
cried a pitiful voice, and the demon in Sarah be- 
gan to scream again, so that he might have been 
heard ten houses off. No one dared open the 
door. Rabbi Aboab still prayed and shouted, 
called upon God and all angels, so that his voice 
is almost gone. At last, it was still outside, Sa- 
rah, too, was quiet, and when they looked at her 
they saw a coal-black stream running out of her 
ear like ink, and on the knife, which was so clean, 
there was a drop of blood in the midst. God be 
raised! said Rabbi Aboab, my child is saved! 

“hey laid Sarah on the bed, and she awoke this 
morning fresh and well, and more lovely than 
ever. She knows nothing of all this, but thinks 
she has slept along, longtime. Last night, about 
twelve o’clock, Elsie came home, foaming at the 
mouth; and as she took the door-knob in her 
hand she fell down dead. You may believe me, 
the sister of the black Gudul saw it all through 
the key-hole at Rabbi Aboab’s. God is great, 
that he has permitted such men to arise among 
us again! But say, now, children, who ever 
would have thought that Elsie was such an ac- 
cursed witch? Who knows how many children 
she has murdered! And the ingratitude of it, 
too! She would have starved if she hadn't 
earned a couple of stivers among the Jews as 
Sabbath-maid. How many a good bit have I 
given her! Tam afraid if Lam alone in the kitch- 
en two minutes. I am always thinking that 
Elsie is getting down the chimney like a black 
cat with fiery eyes, or like a witch with fiery 
eyes, snakes about her head, and a broom-stick 
under her arm! Oh! I’m nearly dead.” 

Suddenly there was a terrible crash overhead 
that shook the whole house; screams and distant 
cries were heard; the old woman cried, “Schma 
Israet!’” = Miriam, trembling, clasped her broth- 
er’s hand. All were quict, listening to the distant 
cries. 

“Come! strike a light,’’said Baruch, rising. 
“We must sce what it is.”’ p, 

Chaje, with trembling hard, put a light in the 
lantern, and Baruch, at her urgent prayer, took 
his Thephillin * in his hand, that the evil spirits 
might have no power over them. Miriam, also, 
went with them, for she was afraid to remain alone 
in the room; and even Baruch could not help a 
slight horror as he mounted the stairs to the up- 
perroom. Arrived there they saw a cupbuard 
that had long stood unsteadily upon three legs ly- 
ing overthrown. : 

“That was it, then?’’ said Baruch, laughing, 
when a black cat leapt out from behind the cup- 
board, and ran quickly out the window in the roof. 

“O, for our sins! Elsie!’ shrieked Chaje, and 
let the lantern fall from fright. The three stood 
in the darkness, and then quickly ran from the 
haunted place. Chaje and Miriam held to Ba- 
ruch’s coat, and so they stumbled down the stairs. 

Baruch regarded in its true light the accident 
in his own house, but the mysterious exorcism ot 
Rabbi Aboab confirmed him in the determination 
to make every effort to penctrate this mysterious 
knowledge. The Cabbala, of which one always 
speaks with awe and in a low tone, contained, 
perhaps, the solution of all questions and doubts. 
‘The initiated, perhaps, formed a community of 
sages. 

The next morning (it was Thursdav) he went 
to the Rabbi Aboab. He was a man of tall, port: 
ly figure. Much fasting had made littl impres- 
sion upon hin, for he looked well fed. ‘he round 
face, with the long, black beard tailing down upon 
his breast, might have been called positively band- 
some but for a large wart over the left eye, which 
moved quickly when he spoke, and still more 
when he laughed. Baruch was kindly received, 
but when he told his wish the Rabbi answered 
cautiously -— 

“No! that can’t be. Dost thou not know that 
Rabbi Solomon ben Adeuth threatens with the 
ban-any one who enters on the study of the Cab- 
bala before he is five-and-twenty ?”’ 

Baruch begged earnestly. 

“Dost thou know aiso,’’ continued he, “that if 
thou hast, which God forbid! only the slightest 


worldly design in the study of the Cabbata, if | 


one foreiga thought awakes in thee, thy own life, 
and the life of all thy friends, is in nameless dan- 
ger? Canst thou venture to expose thyself to 
that? Wilt thou?” 

“| will!” replied Baruch, firmly. 


Without a weed the Rabbi grasped Baruch's | 


left hand, and@ with earnest gaze perused his tea- 
tures; then pushed back his hat from his fore- 
head, and for a long while gazed upon his face. 
Thoughttully be then paced the rogm. — Sternness 
aud miidness he used alike to turn Baruch trem 
his purpose. 

Baruch was moved to tears, but when, with fal- 
tering Voice, he repesied without wavering his 
first deéision, the Rabbi at Iast said, —** Wed, be 


it sof I fear thou wouldst go alone into danger | 


and perish. Ithen willguide thee. God willTead 
me in the Way of truth. To-day, after the even- 
ing-prayer, come to me.” 

The synagogue-servant, Elazar Meninon could 
noteuppress his wonder when he saw the youth 
coming with the Rabbi to the Mikwe + 

“Schalom Alechem;tRabbi Baruch,” he said; 
and grinned curiously. 

The Rabbibade him say “nothing of Baruch's 
presence, and todepart himself; he would not be 
needed, .He teok trom him the kevs and the lan- 
tern, and opened the tower-like building. The 
dull gleam of the Iantern lighted up but sparingly 
the blak, Dare walls and the wooden Winches 
around. Im the midst of the round room was a 

° . ges fom the Scri 

see en passages scriptures. 
+ “Peace be with you.” 


' Although a most genial com 


by a friend who met him by surprise, ‘Why! Mr. | 
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PR like a well. Tha 
Rabbi ‘softy rmarmured a } yer 
» had = thrown off all 


hastily 
He hears mein the wide places! 
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So he cried loudly, and his voice rang ghost-like 
from the well. 

Baruch shuddered, as if here, in the quiet night, 
he heard from the depths of the earth a soul be- 
seeching God for deliverance and help to rise. 

T i placed the upon. the lowest 
step Of tie bath, and pl g into the 
water. vie 

At this sign Barach lay down upon the edge of 
the well, and nine times, when the Rabbi 
his head above water and again plunged down, 
he shouted into the illuminated vault, ‘““Roscher! 
(Pirhe. Rabbi came up again, half dressed, and 
with covered head; his long beard still dripping. 
The Apes re rot a his face a wild ; 
He Ba alittle book, in which was a 
prayer. In time of peril the names of the angels 
ee coe 
and t . t tins 3 

Baruch rombied with anxiety as he went down 
into the gloomy pit. Hise knees shook; but he 
took courage, plunged into the water. The 
Rabbi now the same service which 
Baruch had done for him, and nine times called 
down into the well the word of purification. 

Silently they left the Mikwe. As they came 
upon the street, which was lighted by the clear 
disk of the moon, the Rabbi Aboab suddenly 
stopped, and looked at the long shadow which im- 
itated his motions. Then, with face turned to- 
ward heaven, he the text used otherwise 
only at waking, ‘‘I thank thee, living and eternal 

yod, that out of thy and sure goodness. thou 
hast restored my soul to me.” 

Baruch did not venture to ask for the reasons 
of this action, and tly the Rabbi Aboab 
had not told him that the Cabbala teaches that he 
who on the “night of the token’’ (September 27) 
sees his full shadow in the moonlight shall outlive 
the year. Rabbi Isaac Luia on that night had 
secn his shadow headless, and he died only the 
day before the year was out. 

Rabbi Aboab was ina very cheerful mood when 
Baruch supped with him. The novice avoided 
looking more than once at the fair Sarah, from 
whom the evil spirit had been expelled, and who 
now, as she eat, glanced with shy, eager looks at 
the pale youth whose fame was so great in the 
whole community. 

Rabbi Aboab sat long at table; and it was late 
when he lead Baruch into his study, took the 
Thorah from the sacred Ark, and unrolled the 
passage where stand the Ten Commandinents. 
Baruch 
and say :— 

“T invoke thee, God, Almighty, Hidden, thou 
who hast revealed the mystery of thy being to 
Abraham and Moses, that they might hand it 
down to the present time. Let thy holy spirit 
come upon me, and guide me, that I may not 
stumble in the way which I will tread; and if 1 
offend, and sin against thy mysteries, then may 
there come upon me all horrors that I tremble at 
my own shadow, that my tongue may wither, 
my vitals be consumed, the light of my eyes ex- 
tinguished, my breath be poison which shall kill 
all my dear ones if I come near them; may grass 
grow before the house of my fathers, because no 
one enters there; and as I am lost here, may all 
the turments of Gehenna be mine to eternity. 
Theretore, oh Lord! guide me, that I rest under 
the shadow of thy wings, and rejoice in the light 
of thy glory. Amen! amen!” 

A shudder ran over his whole frame. His lips 
grew pale as he spoke the words; and yet, while 
he uttered them, there seemed to speak within 
him a voice which said, ‘‘Woe to thee! thou hast 
offended in that thou venturest to penetrate hith- 
er.’ But there was no return. The most fear- 
ful thing was done, and the Rabbi thenveforth 
showed more confidence toward his pupil. 

They seated themselves at table and the lesson 
began. 

The mystical reason why the Holy Scripture 
began with the letter Beth was revealed. Every 
letter and every point, every arrangement and 
every transposition, concealed a profound sig- 
nificance. As a proof that a secret teaching must 
lie in the words of the Bible it was adduced that 
the Holy Scripture relates many trivial things, 
as for example, 1 B. M., 19. 11, that Rachel was 
kissed by Jacob, and, 4 B. M. 7, the mention by 
name of the similar contributions which the twelve 
princes of the race gave to the building of the tab- 
ernacle. All this had a secret meaning. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED.] 








Great ConversaTIONALIsts.— Dr. Johnson 
has been considered almost universally as the 
great exemplar of conversational powers. But 
then, be it said, at the very best, when he deigned 
to speak at all, his talk was mainly a grandilo- 
quent discourse, characteristic of a man better fit- 
ted to compile a dictionary than to write an essay 
on politeness. But we know full well that he 
could brook no opposing word, and that it was 
easy and common for him to say, even without 
cause, “You lie, sir.’”’? The fact is, that but for 
his genius he would be noted as the great bull-dog 
of his day, and the best representative of the whole 
character of John Bull that ever walked within 
the sound of Bow bells. And, like John, he 
could be good-natured; but when so was uproari- 
ous in his mirth, and laughed, as Tom Davies 
drolly enough said, ‘like a rhinoceros.”’ 

Madame de Stael has been represented as the 
most distinguished converser of her time. She 
was brilliant and ambitious. She valued nothing 
but conversation. But her skill in it was such 
that on one occasion those who listened to her 
were unconscious of a thunderstorm. For all 
this she has been spoken of as a ‘‘pitiless talker ;”’ 
| as one illustration in proof of which, it has been 
said that, upon a certain occasion, some gentle- 
| men introduced a person to her who, they de- 
clared, was a very learned man. Madame re- 
ceived him graciously, but, eager to produce an 
impression, began to talk, and asked a thousand 
questions; but so engrossed was she with herself 
| that she did not notice that her visitor made no 
| reply. When the visit was over the gentlemen 
| asked Corinne how she liked their iriend? “A 

most delightful man! What wit and learning!” 
| was the reply. Here the laugh came in—the vis- 

itor was deat and dumb. 

| Sheridan, who excelled in all things, was a “fel- 

' low of infinite jest.” His resources were mani- 

| fold. He was as ready with proverb as with re- 

| partee. Especially would he never allow himself 

to be outdone by a verbal prodigy; whenever a 
' monstrous story was told in his presence, he would 

outdo it by one of his own coinage, and put the 

' narrator to the blush by a falsehood more glaring 
than his own. 

__ Turn to yet very different cases. Washington 
Irving, in the account he has given of his visit to 
Abbotstord, says of Sir Walter Scott, that his 

; conversation was frank, hearty, picturesque and 

, dramatic. He never talked for effect or display, 

' but from the flow of his spirits, the stores of his 

! memory, and the vigor of his imagination. He 

' made himself so thoroughly the companion of 

| those with whom he happened to be that they for- 

,; $ot tor a time his vast superiority, and only recol- 
ected and wondered when all was over that it 
was Scott with whom they had been on such fa- 
miliar terms, in whose suciety they had felt so 

' pertectly at ease. 

Macaulay seemed to be possessed by a talking 
spirit, which no spell, human or divine, could ex- 

' orvise. He was like a machine which, wound 
up, must go until it stops from sheer exhaustion 
ot power. His talk was brilliant, thongh diffuse. 
its almost endiess continuity was its only draw- 
back. Therefore keen was the satire of Sydney 
Smith when, writing to a friend about Macau- 

' lay’s return from India, he said: “He has come 

; back much improved, and, last night, surprised 

' as well as delighted us with several brilliant flash- 

es of silence!”’ 

And this reminds one of Sydney himself, the 

\ “primate’’ in the English hierarchy of wits. He | 

; was always ready, always jovial, always pungent, 
and would cause his friends ‘‘to reel each his own | 

| way home in a fit.”’ 

Turning from him toa clergyman of another 
denomination, mention should be made of Kobert | 
Hall, the Baptist wan_ of eloquence. Notwith- | 
standing his peculiar affliction, and sometimes be- | 
cause of it, his conversational powers were often | 
, considered as among the evidences of his genius. | 

panion a warm. | 
| hearted friend, he was frequently decidedly and | 

, evenoflensively brusque. On one occasion, for in- 

stance, while in a lunatic asylum, being accosted 





i, what brings you here?!’’ he replied, ‘What 
will never bring you here, sic—brains, brains |’ 
| On another occasion, in a certain social i 
at Bristol, his eyes were noticed to be intently 
fixed upon a lady whose personal appearance was 
notee, rtainly, prepossessing. His gaze continued 
so long as to discomfit her, and she at length inquir- 
ed, “Why, Mr, Hall, what is the matter that vou 
should look antes eo “a oe ae 
ing, Madam, how much you will . prov- 
ed on the morning of ciate, wine 
will arise in a different likeness.”’ — 

Of Coleridge, it has been seid that he was in 
the habit of pouring forth brilliant, unbroken 
monologues of or three hours’ daration, to 
i that, like Adam whose ears 








two 
listeners eo enchanted, 
meena sie ae 
chatige.” As an eloquent talker, it may be! 





must place his right hand upon them, |. 
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doubted whether his superior ever lived. But 
his was not conversation. There was no inter-_ 


ap esas, 
you do anything else,” was the 


ay lt then as to dear “Elia’’ himself, Lamb’s 
conversation was marked with perpetual eddies of 
verbal felicities. eee wit, such humor, = 
imagination,.such inte ce, such sentiment, 
naluiadoeee meh he , all so tly mix- 
ed and mingled, and stuttering out in so freakish 
a fashion, and all Bending so finely in that ex- 
quisite ec something which we call the 
character of Charles Lamb, made him the most. 
lovable of writers and men.” 

Wordsworth was fond of hearing himself talk, 
and hardly knew whem to stop, having once start- 
ed. After reading lengthened reviews of his own 

ms, he would in the presence of company or- 
ily deliver still longer reviews of the ing, 
thus monopolizing all time and attention. : 

Remembrances ofa Londonconversazione (quite 
an English institution, lg Ate recall the 
bearing of Mark Lemon, Tom Hood, and Charles 
tO ga a three were somewhat — in 

yet very dissimilar in temperament. mon 
was as obstrusive as his Punch, Hood naturally 
retiring, while Dickens seemed to stand between 
the two. Of the three, Dickens was the most vi- 
vacious, and his talk as fall of the milk of human 
kindness as his own brothers Cheeryble; Hood 
the most witty; and Mark Lemon the most com- 
mon-place, but 8. was quick at 
repartee, Dickens at illu , each talking 
much as he wrote. Yet of the number Dickens 
was decidedly the best conversationalist. His 
great experience of London life, his keen ap- 
preciation of every phase of character, and his 
wonderful readiness, made him one of the most 
genial companions.— Harper’s for February. 


The Jew’s Daughter. 


The bonny boys of merry Lincoln 
Were playing at the ba’; 

And wi’ them stude the sweet Sir Hugh, 
The flower amang them a’. 


He kepped the ba’ there wi’ his foot, 
And catched it wi’ his knee, 

Till in at the cruel Jew’s window 
Wi’ spied he garred it flee. 


‘Cast out the ba’ to me, fair maid; 
Cast out the ba’ to me.” 

“Ye neir shall hae it, my bonny Sir Hugh, 
Till ye cume up to me;— 

“Cume up, sweet Hugh; cume up, deir Hugh; 
Cume up, and get the ba’,”’ 

“J winna cume up, I winna cume up, 


, 9) 


Without my playferers a’. 

And she has gone to her father’s garden 
Sae fast as she could rin; 

And powd an apple red and white 
To wyle the young thing in. 

She wyled him sune through a chamber, 
And wyled him sune through twa; 

And neist they came to her ain chamber, 
The fairest o’ them a’. 

She has laid him on a dressing board, 
Wha’ she was used to dine! 

And stuck a knife deep in his heart, 
And dressed him like a swine. 

She row’d him in a cake o’ lead, 
And bade him lie and sleip; 

Syne threw him in the Jew’s draw-well, 
Fu’ fifty fathom deip. 

When bells were rung and mass was sung, 
And ilka lady gaed hame; 

Then ilka lady had her young son, 
But Lady Helen had nane. 


She row’d her mantle her about, 
And sair, sair can she weip; 

She ran wi’ spied to the Jew’s castel 
When a’ were fast asleip. 

““My bonny Sir Hugh, your mither calls; 
I pray thee to her speik.”’ 

“© lady, rin to the deip draw-well, 
Gin ye your son wad seik.”’ 

Lady Helen ran to the deip draw-well, 
And kneeled upon her knee: 

“(My bonny Sir Hugh, gin ye be here, 
I pray ye speik to me!”’ 

“The lead is wondrous heavy, mither; 
The well is wondrous deip; 

A kene, kene knife stiks in my heart; 
A word I dounarsspeik. 

“Gae hame, gae hame, my mither deir; 
Fetch me my winding sheit; 

For again in merry Lincoln toun 
We twa sail nevir meit.” 








Srrino Fasnions.—The Styles of Dresses, Hoops 
and Bonnets. —T he season favors the fashions. The 
short jackets and sacques and the infinitesimal bon- 
nets of the past season were not so well adapted 
to the severe cold winter as to the bright days of 
early spring; and those who followed the extreme 
‘“mode’’ are suitably clothed for the milder tem- 
perature of March. 

In some articles of dress the change, since a 
year ago is quite marked. The tilting hoops, 
which were adopted by the majority, have been 
banished from fashionable society, and they are 
at last voted a relic of bad taste, and an unbecom- 
ing style. The “tilters’’ have been followed by a 
much smaller hoop, and, when proportioned to 
the figure, the new ones are far more graceful 
both for in-door and out-door wear. 

The gored dress, so long in fashion, will be the 
prevailing style for the coming season. It is 
made plain at the top—or with plaits at the back, 
according to taste. For the house the skirt is 
very wide at the bottom, with a long train. For 
receptions this skirt is very suitable. 

In street dresses there is a decided and appar- 
ently popular change. The short dresses, with 
petticoat to match, are a great improvement upon 
the looped-up dresses, with trains which would 
sometimes escape from the best of loopers to 
sweep the streets. These short dresses require a 
sacque or jacket to be worn w‘th them, and are 
generally made en suite. Shawls cannot be worn 
with them; they have to heavy a look, and are 
not graceful with the new short dress. 

The interesting event of last week among the 
fashion-makers was the opening of dress patterns 
by the trade generally. Besides these, there were 
patterns of mantillas, sacques, &c., and for chil- 
dren’s clothing a great variety of styles. The 
coat sleeve is still tosome extent a favorite, but 
gradually the bowing sleeve is gaining popularity, 
and no doubt will have many admires before the 
summer is over. Some of the designs for these 
sleeves are very pretty and novel. One isa half- 
flowing sleeve over a coat sleeve, or a coat sleeve 
open on the outside and laced, with the loose 
flowing sleeve falling gracefully over the elbow. 

There are several different styles of the peplum 
basque, each having something in its favor. A 
short, loose sacque, a trifle shorter at the sides 
than the back and front, and beautifully trimmed, 
is very attractive. 

The short dresses for the street are made plain 
at the top, or with plaits at the back, both of which 
are fashionable. The skirt is usually cut with 
points around the bottom, and is worn over a 
plaited petticoat of the same material—but the 
petticoat is now often made plain, and when 
trimmed with graduated bands of velvet is very 
pretty, and many prefer it to the plaited. Every- 
thing in the way of dress is elaborately trimmed. 

The styles in children’s dress are various as 
usual. Lithographic prints of pretty faces, in a 
framework of golden curls, are attached to figures 
to represent children from two to three years up 
to ten years. The figures are dressed in the 
latest mode, even to the dainty gagter. 

The spring styles in bonnets have not yet 
been brought out, except at the opening of the 1m- 
porters, when the milliners gathered up all the 
novelties and ordered them home immediatély, 
where they will be hidden until the general open- 
ing day. Some change has taken place in shapes, 
but it is not so great as many predicted in early 
winter. When the small bonnets of the past year 
made their appearance, the universal belief was 
that they would not be worn more than one sea- 





json. But they have survived the winter, and the 


ladies declare they are almost as much in love 
with them as ever, especially when they remem- 
ber the “coal-scuttle,” or ‘‘sky-scraper,”” or the 
Quaker-like bonnet that hides the “‘little face di- 
vine.”’ The fact that large bonnets would con- 
ceal much beautiful hair, natural or artificial, that 
now adorns the heads of the ladies, will effectual- 
ly keep them at their distance. 

The © Style’’ in the Baill-Rvom.—One of the dress 
es that attracted the attention and elicited the 


| envy of the ladies ata charity ball recently, in 


New York, was worn by a beautiful young mar- 
ried lady from Boston. It was of rich blue ve!- 
vet, cut low, and trimmed with superb point lace. 
A heavy cable cord trimmed the bottom of the 
skirt. Over her ders. shewore an elegant 
white lace shawk necklace, ear-rings, and 
comb of diamonds. Another was a wine-colored 


moire ~ ue, trimmed with a deep k 
g 


lace, bertha, eat lo inished with 
a poffin ; we bef no ' 
of lilac-corded silk, trimmed round the skirt and 
waist with feather trimming of lilac and white, 
headed with narrow white bagle fringe. Another 
was of black lace, covered with small steel beads. 
The underskirt. was puffed; and the overskirt 
caught down on it with small steel stars. 

hair was dressed with diamond powder, and the 
whole cffectvefithe dresswas very pretty and 
stylish. Another very beautiful dress was of 
white tulle, flourced, the bottom of each “fleusire 
being trimmed with a row of narrow black vel- 





vet. Thie dress was worn over a light pink silk, 
the waist low and finished with a paging of 
lace. Hair ornamented with a wreath of wild 
roses. Several ladies had their hair arranged in 
twolong plaits down the back, al’ Antique, which 
is becoming quite fashionable. The new fash- 
ioned ladies’ evening gloves were very much 
worn. They reach almost to the elbow, some 
having six and some even eight buttons. They 
are very becoming and stylish and make the arm 
look very pretty. 


A Monet Bostox Primary Scnoor.—How 
the Work Goes On.—Go with me into a school kept 
by one of these meritorious teachers. Observe 
the condition of the room,—its neatness, order 
and cleanliness; look into the happy faces of the 
pupils, reflecting the and love beam- 
ing from the countenance of their teacher. They 
have evidently come from homes of extreme pov- 
erty, but notice their tidiness, and especially the 
good condition of their heads and hands; and see 
their position in their seats,—neither stiff and re- 
strained, nor careless and lounging, but easy and 
natural. The temperature, you will perceive, is 
what it should be; and the atmosphere uncom- 
monly wholesome for a school-room,—no children 
roasting by stoves, or shivering in chilling drafts 
of air. hat skill and care and patience, on the 
tld the teacher, have been employed to pro- 

luce this state of things! Now witness the oper- 
ations going on. The windows are opened more 
or less, according to the weather. The bell is 
struck, and the pupils are brought to their feet; 
they perform some brisk physical exercises with 
hands and arms, or march to music, or take a 
lively vocal drill according to Prof. Munroe’s in- 
structions. In five minutes the scene changes; 
the windows are closed, half the pupils take their 
slates with simultancous movement, place them 
in position, and proceed to print, draw or write 
exactly what has been indicated and illustrated 
for them asacopy. The rest stand, ranged sol- 
dier-like, in a compact line, with book in hand, 
and take their reading-lesson. Not one is list- 
less or inattentive. Sometimes they read in turn, 
and sometimes they are called promiscuously, or 
they are permitted to volunteer; or the teacher 
reads a sentence or two, and the whole class read 
in concert after her; or they are allowed to read 
a paragraph silently. Now a hard word is spelled 
by sounds; then there is thrown in a little drill on 
inflection oremphasis. Many judicious questions 
are asked about the meaning of what is read, and 
all needful illustrations and explanations are giv- 
en with such vivacity and clearness that they are 
sure to be comprehended by every pupil and re- 
membered. Thetime for the le sson quickly glides 
away, every pupil wishing it would last longer. 
A stroke upon the bell brings the whole school to 
“position” in their seats; the slates are examined 
ard returned to their places; a general exercise 
on the tablets, or an object lesson follows. If the 
latter, perhaps it is on colors, the teacher having 
prepared for this purpose little square cards work- 
ed with bright-hued worsteds, or the children have 
brought bits of ribbon or colored paper or water- 
color paints,—very likely some one has brought a 
glass prism to show the colors of the rainbow. A 
verse or two of poetry on the rainbow is repeat- 
ed. Now comes the music. A little girl takes 
the platform, and, with pointer in hand, conducts 
the exercise on Mr. Mason’s charts. She asks 
about the staff and notes and bars and clefs. 
They sing the scale by letters, numbers and sylla- 
bles; and close with a sweet song. They are 
next exercised on numbers, not in mere rote re- 
petition of table, but by combinations with visible 
objects,—the ball-frame and marks on the black- 
board,—writing figures on the slates being inter- 
spersed with oral instruction. And thus goes on 
the whole session. You would gladly remain the 
whole day, such is the order, harmony and cheer- 
fulness of the school. You see that the chil- 
dren are both pleased and instructed, that they 
are wisely cared for in all respects. Neither 
body, mind nor heart is neglected. The teacher 
is happy. She is happy because she is successful ; 
and she is successful because ler heart is in her 
work. She has the right disposition, and this qual- 
ification multiplies tenfold all others. This is no 
fancy sketch, nor is it a flattering picture of some 
single school. It is only an imperfect outline of 
what may be seen daily in nota few schools.— 
John D, Philbrick, Superintendent of Schools. 


Will the Violets Bloom Again ? 





BY REV. W. C. RICHARDS. 


Will the violets bloom again 
Where the drifted snow is piled, 
By the North wind bleak and wild, 

On the hill-side in the glen? 

Will their tender eyes of blue 
Ever wake from frozen trance, 
Ever urge their timid glance— 

All these ghostly sh:roudings through? 

Cold the kisses of the air 
On the earth’s white bosom press ; 
Will they glow with tenderness 

Kindling hues and fragrance there ? 

So we murmur—half as real— 

While the snow-drifts higher climb; 
Murmur—* Will the sweet spring time 

Beauty any more reveal?” 

And in winter yet more drear, 
Winter thick with spirit gloom; 

All our fond hopes in the tomb, 

Only drifting terrors near: 

Woeful and in doubt, we say— 

‘“Will the shadows ever lift; 
Through our great gloom’s billowy drift, 

Can joy’s blossoms make their way ?”’ 

Harder, here, comes faith’s behest, 
Than to see beneath the snow 
Germ and leaf aud petals grow— 

Out of earth’s dew-spangled breast! 

April’s tears and May’s,warm smiles 
Will at length dissolve the drift; 
And the violet’s eyes will lift 

Up to ours their sunniest wiles. 

Then its heavealy hue and breath 
Shall this holy lesson teach— 
Plainer, tenderer far than speech— 

How in gloom joy quickeneth. 

—Round Table. 





LarGE Evres.—Large eyes have always been 
admired, especially in women, and may be con- 
sidered essential to the highest order of beauty, 
in almost every description of which, from Helen 
of Troy to any modern heroine, they hold a 
prominent place. We read of “large spiritual 
eyes,” and ‘‘eyes loving large,”’ and of “‘little 
sparkling, lady eyes,” to which the epithets 
“spiritual” and “loving” are never applied. An 
Arab expresses his idea of the beauty of a woman 
by saying that she has the eye ofa gazelle. This 
is the bugden of his song. The timidity, gentle- 
ness and innocent fear in the eye of the ‘‘deer” 
tribe are compared with the modesty of the young 
girl: “‘Lether be as the loving hind and the pieas- 
ant roe.” Persons with large eyes give us the 
impression of being “wide awake’’ and ready for 
action; while small-eyed people have more gen- 
erally a “sleepy look’’ and a sluggish tempera- 
ment or habit of body. Dr. Redfield observes that 
“persons with large eyes have very lively emo- 
tions, think very rapidly, and speak fast, un- 
less there be a predominance of the phlegmatic 
temperament. Of persons with small eyes the re- 
verse is true. The former are quick and sponta- 
neous in their feelings and in the expression of 
them, and are therefore simple, like the Scotch, 
Swiss, and all who inhabit mountainous regions. 
The latter are slow and calculating, and therefore 
artful, like the gipsies, a people who generally in- 
habit level countries. There is a connection be- 
tween activity and the ascending and descending 
acclivities, a fact which we evince in running up 
and down stairs, and which an active horse ex- 
hibits when he comes to a hill; and hence the 
Scotch Highlanders, as well as the sheep, goat, 
chamois, &c., have very large eyes and very great 
activity.” 





A Small Warbiecr. 
BY cessed. bias. 


A little bird with the blackest eyes 
Sits on a twig and nods at me; 

Very merry he seems to be, 

And wise. 

I wish I knew what the fellow thinks, 
Saucily shaking his cunning head— 
Whether it cannot all be said 

By winks. 

I wish I were of the craft as well, 

Careless of morrows which come too soon, 
Hearing the tales a golden noon 

Can tell. 

For I should tarry among the leaves, 
Breathing no other than balmy air, 

Seeing my harvest every where 

In sheaves. 

And then I should tax my brain no more, 
Thick though the snowflakes chose to fall, 
Knowing I have beyond them all 


A shore. 

Tue Provssar. t long -simce a dissipated 
young don, Wake pens SS eehihiet icity, 
ran awa home, taking with him all he could 
lay upon belonging to his father. After 
wanderimg about among strangers, and having 
spent all his money, he resolved to return home, 
and did so. The old man was kind enough to 
the young rastal for his wickedness, and 
into the , overcome with joy that 
turned, cried to his wife— 








the had’ re ; 
“Let us kill the prodigal, the 


THE ENGLISH OF 


ILLUSTRATED IN A PHTLOLOGICAL COMMENTARY 
ON IS 


JULIUS ClZESAR. 


BY GEORGE L. CRAIK, 
Professor of History and of English Literature in Queen's 
College, Belfast, 


Edited from the Third Revised London Edition, 
BY W. J. ROLFE, 
Master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. 


A companion and supplement to any and every edition of 
Shakespeare ; equally adapted to the use of the ge:-eral 
reader and of the student in school or col ege. A work of 
special interest and value in the study of the history of the 
English language. 

AGamne@. .... 0. cece ce sceeccees ---.- Price $1.75 


CROSBY & AINSWORTH, 


PUBLISHERS, 


Ne. 117 Washington Street, Boston. 
2t 








ia the bert Aromatic TONIC 
and STOMACHIC ever 
brought before the public.— 
It will 


gc impreve the appetite, 
Facilitate Digestion, 


Pf. 
te 0s Give Tone te the Ner- 
"4 voun System, 
: Viger te every Organ 
or” © = of the Beay, 


Thereby Imparting Health and Strength. 


There is no remedy 0 good in LANGUOR and DEBILITY, 
whether general or following acute disease. Convalescents 
from sickness will find it a most excellent restorative and 
agreeable exhilarant. 


CHARLES H. ATWOOD, 


139 Summer St., cormer South. 
Jan. 12. H3m 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FRUIT-PRESERVING COMPANY. 


THE MASSACIIUSETTS FRUIT-PRESERVING COMPA- 
NY, having now completed their new house at Cambridge, 
near Boston, for the 


PRESERVATION OF FRUIT, 
— ON THE — 
Principle of Pref. Nyce, ef Cleveland, Ohie, 


and having secured the Patent Right fora portion of Massa- 
chusetts, are now prepared to SELL RIGIITS for the erec- 
tion of such houses of moderate size, for the preservation o 

Fruit, Vegetables, Eggs, Meats, Milk, and all perishable sub 

stances, adapted to the wants of city or country Houses, Io- 
tels, Steamships, Restaurants, Provision Dea‘ers, keeping all 
kin 8 of Fruit perfectly sound for a year or more. 

The value of such Houses can hardly be overestimated. 
Pears, Apples and Grapes can be kept fresh, as when gath- 
ered in September, until the new crop of the succeeding 
year ; and all the small fruits can be kept from four to six 
weekr. 

Gentlemen desirous of purchasing Rights, can obtain any 
information desired, by calling upon 


MR. J. A. HARWOOD, 


The only Authorized Agent, 
Ne. 39 Studio Building, Boston, 


On WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, from 10} A.M. to 3 
P.M. Letters may be sent to same address. 
Mar. 23. Hitf 








Gin gu grofer Vorrath von 


Ary Gaors, 


fowie das fiir den Berfauf derfelben 
Hochft ungiinftige Wetter 
haben eit bedeutendes Heruntergehen der 
Markt-Preije zur Folge gehabt. 
Bir Kffnen heute an 


Cushman & Drooks 


altem Gtanbd, 
Mo. 90, 92 und 94 Tremont St. 


in allen Departements neue Waaren, 
welche wir feit dem Heruntergehen der 
Preife gefauft haben und billiger offeri- 
ren ald legte Wodhe. 


VBaumwollwaaren redugirt 2—5 Ct. per Yo. 
Planmell ‘ 5—10Gts. , 
Srifdhe LeimwandB’ =, «= 10—15 
Leinwandtud) » 20—25 
LeinensDamaft » 15—20 
Balmoral-Unterréde ,  25—50 
Tifdtiicher, Servietten, 2., 2., 15 — 20 pCt. 
Damaft-Handtiider von $5 — 15 per Dubwend 
$3 — 5 unter dem Preije. 
Eine Anzahl Lilliger Handtiidher von $1.50 bis 
$3 per Dugend, ebenfalls herabgefest. 
1000 Stiide BWeifzeug, halb jo thener wie im 
letten Sabr. 


Sccligmann, Macy & Butler, 
an Cushman & Brooks alten Stand, 
90, 92 und 94 Tremont Str. 


Rorhang - Muslin, Spiken - Vorhinge, 


| LORING LOTILROP, 43 Pinckney street. 








FLORAL PLACE, 
WASHINGTON STREBT. 


The subscribe: 
pubdlic severally, that ia connec: 
On Warren street, he has opened 
NEW AND SPACIOUS 


GREENHOUSES, 


located between Common and Warren, on Washington street, 
where he will keep for sale all the novelties of a first class 
Greenhouse. 

The greatest attention will be paid to orders for FLORAL 
Decorations rom CauRcaes, Batts, Partizs, Weppines, Fu- 
NERALS, &e., &c., in or out of town, 

Bouquets and Fresu Frowers constantly on hand, and 
from our facilities we are enabled to furnish con- 
nected with our business at prices which cannot fail to give 
satisfaction. 

We cordially invite all lovers of flowers to visit our Green- 
houres, and extend our invitation to school teachers and 
their pupils, as we wish to inculcate a love of the beautiful 
in the minds of the young. 

Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Shade Trees, Grape Vines, Roees, etc., 
furnished upon the shortest notice. 

Open from 6 A.M. until 9 P.M., and on Sundays for visit- 
ors. WILLIAM DOOGUE, 

Jan. 5. PRACTICAL FLoRisT aND GARDENER. 


THE WEED 
SEWING MACHINES, 
IMPROVED. 


Patented 1854. Improved, December, 1866. 


Its parts are made of Aardened steel, and will not wear out. 
It is constructed with both the *: Wheel’? and “ Four-mo 
tion,” or ‘* Drop feed; uses the Straight Needle; makes the 
“* Shuttle” or ** Lock- Sutch,” and adjusts itself to every vari- 
% or éxtreme range of work. 
t is, beyond question or controversy, the most elegant 
and perfect Sewing Machine ever invented. 


AGENTS WANTSD EVERY WHERE. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 


J. H. FOWLER, Agent. 
SALESROOMS, 
Ne. 349 Washington Street, 


FIRST DOOR NORTH OF BOSTON THEATRE. 
Feb. 9. H3m 


begs leave to inform his patrons and the 
tion with his Conservatory 











LOOKING-GLASS 
WAREHOUSE AND ART GALLERY. 


WILLIAMS & EVERETT, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOOKING-GLASSES & FRAMES, 


IMPORTERS OF 
Loekiug-Glase Pilates, 
AND DEALERS IN 
PAINTINGS, E} GRAVINGS, 
AND OTHER WORKS OF ART. 


Ne. 334 Washington Street, Boston. 


DUDLEY WILLIAMS. WILLIAM EVERETT. 
-6 


Jan 








PATENT 
TIN-LINED LEAD PIPE, 


lard Manufacturing Company. 
One fifth of the thickness of this Pipe is pure Block Tin, 


the Tin and Lead—thus obviating all the objections to pure 


of Lead Pipe, can be sold at about the same price per foot. 
Water conveyed through thie pipe does not acquire any 
impurities. 


FOR SALE BY 


GEORGE L. STEARNS & CO., 


129 Milk Street, Boston, 


— AND — 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 


49 & 53 Brond Sire t, Boston. 


Feb. 23. Htf 


TURNER'S 
TIC DOULOUREUX 


— OoR— 


UNIVERSAL 


NEURALGIA PILL, 
A Safe, Certain and Speedy Cure 


— FOR— 


NEURALGIA, 


—AND— 
NERVOVUS DISEASES 


IN ALL FORMS. 


The following well-known gentlemen in Boston and vi- 
cinity, among hundreds of others, are referred to for testi- 
mony as to its 


WONDERFUL EFFICACY: 
JACOB A DRESSER, Superintendent East Boston Sugar 
Refinery. 
WYZEMAN MARSHALL, 36 South Russell street. 
ROBERT W. NEWELL, M.D., 6 Staniford street. 
JOUN K. HALL, Cashier National Bank of North America. 


ASA MORRILL, Captain Police Station No. 3. 
WILLIAM BAKER, Boston Theatre. 
0. 0. JOHNSON, M.D., Framingham, M®ss. 


JOU 8. DAMRELL, Chief Engineer Boston Fire Depart- 
ment. fi 


FRANKLIN COMEE, Conductor, B. & W. R. R. 





Gebleichte, braune und farbige Hollands | 
fiir Fenfter - Vorhinge, gu ermiagigten 
Preifen. 

Gine Quantitat Friihlingshandfcube 
und Strumpf-Waaren von den New- 
Yorfer Auftionen der verflojfenen Woche 
zu berentend herabgefegten Preifen. 


Gin grofes Wffortiment von 
Cambric Ranten und 
Zwifdhenbefaigen, und 
Garnirungen, 
alles neue und auggefudte Diufter. 


Gin Affortiment wirflicher 
Spiten 
in allen Barictiten, fowie wirflide 
Spigen-Acrmel und Krigen, 
nebjt vielen anderen WArtifeln, welde in 
viefer Saijon importirt wurden, verfau- 
jen wir 25 PBrozent billiger als diefelben 
3 importiren foften. | 
Soeben empfangen : 
5000 Sounene und Regenjehirme, 
weldhe wir mit einem Meinen Anffdlag 
anf die Smpertationsfoften verfanfen- 


‘ and by all other dealers throughout the United States. 


FREDERICK A. WILKINS, late Cashier Boston Gas Co. 
J. P. SHOREY, Dana‘s Block, Main street, Watertown, Mass. 
@RANCIS O. HENLEY, Portland, Me. 
1. M. R. STORY, South Braintree, Mass. 
OUN H. CLAPP, 293 Main street, Charlestown, Mass. 


It is Sold by 
WILLIAM BROWN, 
547 Washington street; 
THEO. METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont street ; 
JOS. T. BROWN, 
302 Washington street; 
THOS. RESTIEAUX, 
29 Tremont street; 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, 
425 and 10239 Washington street ; 


PRICE $1.00 PER PACKAGE, 


TURNER & CO., 


PROPRIETORS, 


120 Tremont Street, 


Fe. 2. BOSTON, MASS. H6m 





Alle nnfere anreren Waaren haben 

wir in demfelben Berhaltnif herabgefegt. 

Seeligmann, Macy & 
Butler, 

an Cujhman & Brooks allem Stand, | 





has returned!” ! Mar 23 


90 92 & 94 Tremont Sir. 





H2t 


FOR SALE, 


y J. L. CHAPIN & CO., 121 Coort street, 10 farms in Had 
Hberal terms ; 7 


ments of the taxes of 1866 


Manufactured under Patents of the Colwells, Shaw & Wil- | 


encased in four-fifths of Lead—forming a perfect union of 


Tin or pure Lead,Pipe, and being nearly twice the strength | 


Agents for all the New England States except Connecticut. | 


== | M. C. WHIGGINSON Surveyor. ly 


in Stow, two | — 


AMES PLOW COMPANY 
SUCCESSORS TO 
OLIVER AMES & SONS 
NOURSE, MASON & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


— ANd — 


MACHINES. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


| Garden, Grass and Ficid Seeds, Fertilizers, 
Bey Kee 


QUINCY HALL, (over Quincy Market,) 
BOSTON} 
—  AND— 
No. 53 Beekman Street, New York. 
Pacrorizs at 
WORCESTER AND GROTON JUNCTION, MASS. 
Nov. 3. 38m 


1867 


BEAL & HOOPER, 1867 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNITURE, 


GOR 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. 
SALESROOMS, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, 
ENTR4 NCE 
Nos. 3 and 4 Holmes Block. 


We invite the public to visit our EXTENSIVE WARE- 
ROOMS, and examineour LARGE ANDSPLENDID STOCK 


—or— 


FURNITURE 


— FoR — 
The Parlor, 
The Chamber, 
The Library, 
Or Dining Room. 
Tt is our constant aim to manufacture goods of the most 
SUPERIOR QUALITY, (combined with all the latest and 
most popular styles,) and make our prices such that it will 
make a visit to our establishment well repay the purchaser 
for so doing. 
Our Furuiture is made from the best selected materials, 
and WARRANTED EQUAL to that made by any house iz 
the country, 
In Style, Durability and Finish. 
Parties at a distance who wish to purchase, by advising 
us can have a printed description and price list sent them, 
to aid in making selections. 
We also wish to call attention to the fact that we make a 
Speciality of the MANUFACTURE of 
SOLID BLACK WALNUT & CHESTNUT 


CHAMBER SETS, 
—aND— 
SOLID BLACK WALNUT & MAHOGANY 
PARLOR SUITS, 
complete. The advantage to the purchaser of this, being 
that we manufacture them largely, and by our facilities in 
so doing we can offer 
Extraordinary Inducements in Prices. 

Careful and experienced Packers insure the safety of goods 
in transportation, and all goods delivered at any part of the 
| city, free of expense. 

We hope for the present year we shall have a continuance 
of that liberal patronage which has been bestcwed upon 
our establishment for the past twemty-twe years, 
and feel confident if purchasers will take pains to visit our 
Warerooms, and 
EXAMINE OUR GOODS AND PRICES, 
it will be GREATLY TO THEIR ADVANTAGE. 

Jan. 5. tf 





COLORADO 


Persons wishing to make safe investments in Colorado en- 
erprises, under prudent and honest management, will find 
it for their interest to call on 

JOIIN WETITERBER, 
No. 11 Phoenix Building, Boston, 
Agent of Crosby & Thompson's Process of Gold Saving. 
Information given by mail, if desired. 6m Feb. 9. 








INSURANCE. 


EW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


CHARTERED IN 1841. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
13 Merchants’ Exchange, Boston. 


Summary of the twenty second annual report of the busi- 
ness for the year end‘ng January Iss, 1867 :— 

Number of policies issued during the year $7 296.00 
Amount insured 22,734 308. 
Keceipts for pr p for the year 3,088.804.47 
Losses and expenses during the year + 1,242,907.62 
Net profits, which belong exclusively to the 
policy-holders, who are the only stockhold- 
ors 





e 1,845,896 95 
Entire accumulations, Jan. 1, 1867 7,009,092.25 
DIVIDEND DECLARED JAN. 1, 1867, 60 PER CENT. 


Summary of business done at the Branch Office, Boston 
from annual returns to commissioner, Nov. 1, 1866 :— 
Entire amount insured since November, 1863. . $6,617,350.00 
Annual premiums from Nov. 1, 1865, to Nov. 

361,778.90 


60,000.00 
D. W. RUSSELL, 
Geveral Agent, and Agency Supt. 
A. F. NASON, 
Assistant General Agent, 
NO. 13 MERCHANT'S EXCHANGE. 
B. L DELANO, M.D., 
W. W. MORLAND. M.D., Medical = 
y 


JOUN HOMANS, M.D., Feb. 9. 





6 he NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 

$200,000, 

and cash assets EXCEEDING 

$500,000, 

continue to insure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandise 
Furniture, and other property; also on Buildings, for one 
or five years, not exceedi 


$20,000 
on one risk, at their office, No. 10 Old State House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS : 


Silas Pierce. John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 

Albert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, John C. Potter, 

John P. Ober, Sampson Reed, Paul Adama, 

C. Heury Parker, Ebenezer Atkins, Ed. Wigglesworth 

Benj. E. Bates, Ezra U. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 

Invine Mors: Secretary. Feb. 23 


NEw ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, $3,600.000. 





This. the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Company n 
the United States, has been uniformly successful, always 
making large and regular returns in cash to all policy hold- 
ers. Last cash dividend, rontr par cent. It is strictly an 
institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in all 
ita workings and tendencies. 

Economy, caution in its risks, and prudent investments, 
characterize this Company. Being purely mutual, it in- 
sures at the lowest possible rates, and, if the premiums paid 
exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 

Parties at s distance may insure from bianks, which will 
be forwarded free of expense. 

Documents showing the benefite of Life Insurance, with 
the advantages of the Mutual Pian, and the superior posi- 
tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 
the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay- 
ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon application, 
either personally or by mail, to the officers or agents of the 
Compavy. - 


Directors. 
John A. Andrew, Thos. A. Dexter, M. P. Wilder, Sewell 
Tappen. Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis, Geo. H. Folger, ¥. 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory, Homer Bartlett. 
B. F. STEVENS. President. 
JOSEPII M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
W. W. Moriasp, Medical Examiner. ly Jan. 5. 


ovat INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERCY M. DOVE 
Authorized Capital ....... ese Babe's -- $10,000,000 
Paid ap ¢- pital and Reserves 
Fire Premiums in 1564 
The above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockbolders Personally Liable for all Claims. 
Tneures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchandize and 





other property at equitabi- rates of premium. Buildings in- 
sured on favorable terms for one on hed years. aie 


This eompany with its ample resources, aflords to insurers 
the most unquestionable security, while it will ever be distin- 
guished for promptitude and liberality in the settlement of 


claims. 
Voticies isaned ard all lonses settled at the 


Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street 


STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 
Agent and Attermey for the Company. 
Jan 6 
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BENJAMIN CUSITING, Secretary. 
GEO. JACKSON, Chairman. at Ss Maar. 9 
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